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PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION 


This  edition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  for  Pass  Men 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a final  revision  by  the 
author.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  substance 
of  the  original  edition  that  Mr.  Pogson  Smith's  friends 
would  wish  to  change.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  find  a handbook  more  suited  to  its  purpose. 
Though  it  is  intended  for  Pass  men,  there  are  many 
Honour  men  who  could  not  desire  a better  introduc- 
tion to  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  the  demand  for  a 
second  edition  is  a sufficient  testimony  to  its  per- 
manent value  and  usefulness. 


St.  John’s  College,  Oxford, 
April  8,  1907. 
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ARISTOTLE’S  ETHICS 


BOOK  I 

Chap.  1,  § i.  A science  of  ethics  assumes  two  things . — 
(a)  that  there  is  a supreme  good — summum  bonum — to 
dyaOov:  (/3)  that  we,  because  we  are  rational  beings,  have 
some  idea  of  this  good,  and  take  steps  to  attain  it ; i.  e.  when 
we  act , we  always  act  for  some  reason,  and  the  reason  of 
reasons  is  happiness  (< evdaipovia ).  [All  this  is  implied  in  this 
first  sentence.] 

/LtetfoSo?  here  = €TU(TTrinr)  (science,  knowledge), 

7rpa£is  = moral  action:  ‘conduct'  is  often  the  best  transla- 
tion. 

npoaipeo-is , lit.  = ‘ the  choosing  something  before  something 
else,'  so  translate  by  ‘ deliberate  purpose ' or  £ choice/  It  is 
just  the  act  of  ‘ making  up  one's  mind/  and  so  comes  to  be 
nearly  = ‘ will.' 

§§  2-end.  Digression  on  kinds  of  reXrj  (reXos  = end,  aim, 
object,  motive).  Aristotle  first  distinguishes  between  those 
activities  (eWpyetai)  which  are  ends  in  themselves , and  those 
ends  which  lie  beyond  and  outside  of  the  activities  (?pyci  nap * 
avras).  [Actions  are  done  either  for  their  own  sake,  or  for 
some  ulterior  object.  E.  g.  men  may  either  attend  lectures 
because  they  like  them,  or  to  pass  an  examination.] 

Further,  each  several  end  is  itself  subordinate  to  some 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  end ; may  be  regarded,  in 
fact,  as  a means  to  it.  And  so,  from  whatever  point  we  start, 
we  shall  ultimately  reach  the  all-comprehensive  and  archi- 
tectonic end — evbaLpovia  (i,  § 4;  2,  § 4). 

Chap.  2,  §§  1,  2.  Assuming,  then,  that  there  is  a summum 
bonum — a supreme  end — it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  impor- 
tance to  understand  it. 

§ 3.  To  what  science  does  the  knowledge  of  it  belong? 
To  noXiTiKt),  the  supreme  and  architectonic  science  (§§  4,  5). 
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For  the  supreme  end  in  human  action  must  be  the  subject  of 
the  highest  science  of  human  action,  i.  e.  ttoXltlky]  (§§  6-8). 

[What  is  ttoXitiki^  ? In  Aristotle  it  has  both  (a),  as  here, 
a wide  and  (0)  a narrow  sense,  (a)  The  science  of  man  as 
a social  being,  the  social  science.  Aristotle  says  (i.  7,  § 6) 
avOpcoiTos  (j)v(T€L  7 to\ltiko$,  which  means  that  man  is  born  to 
live  with  his  fellows  ; a man  out  of  society  would  be  ‘ either 
a beast  or  a god/  Now,  to  the  Greek  mind,  ‘ society  ’ could 
only  exist  in  its  fulness  in  the  ttoXls  (city-state).  Man,  out  of 
the  7 roXts,  was  incomplete  man.  The  noXis  was  the  symbol 
and  condition  of  civilization,  ethical  and  political  life.  So 
man's  summum  bonum — to  avOpdomvov  dyadou  (2,  § 7) — is  not 
a selfish,  but  a social  ideal.  (/3)  (Politics  (in  the  modern  use).] 

§ 8.  The  relation  between  ethics  and  politics  P 

Aristotle  says  ethics  is  a kind  of  or  branch  0/*  politics  (7roXtrt^ 
tis).  He  means  that  it  would  be  idle  to  consider  a man’s 
conduct,  duties,  and  ideals  without  regarding  him  as  a social 
being ; his  whole  life  and  duties  are  shaped  by  contact  with 
others.  So  in  these  chapters  Aristotle’s  ttoXltlky]  means  almost 
the  same  as  ethics  to  us. 

[True,  we  should  say  politics  are  subordinate  to  ethics, 
rather  than  ethics  to  politics;  but  that  is  because  we  only 
speak  of  'politics’  in  the  narrower  sense.  And  another 
reason  which  led  the  Greeks  to  put  politics  first  was  that, 
though  they  realized  much  more  keenly  than  we  the  duties  of 
a man  to  his  state  and  fellow-citizens,  they  were  more  obtuse 
to  the  claims  of  a common  humanity.  The  ' brotherhood  of 
man’  and  'Christian  charity’  are  ideas  we  owe  to  Christianity. 
Hence  Christianity  has  elevated  charity  and  diminished 
patriotism.] 

Chap.  3.  Aristotle’s  method,  or  Aristotle  on  the 

NATURE  OF  ETHICAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  METHODS  OF  ITS  STUDY. 

In  Book  I there  are  three  digressions  introduced  on  this 
question.  They  are : — (1)  Chap.  3,  the  whole;  (2)  Chap.  4, 
§ 5-end;  Chap.  7,  § 17-end.  The  notes  under  this  head 
explain  the  subject-matter  of  these  three  passages.  It  is  best 
to  study  them  together. 

(1)  Ethics  is  not  an  exact  science  ( aKpi^s  3,  § 1), 
Sciences  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  exact,  and  those 
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which  are  not.  To  which  class  a science  belongs  depends  on 
its  subject-matter  (vnoKeipevr)  v\rj  3,  § i;  7,  § 18):  e.g.  mathe- 
matics is  an  exact  science,  because  it  deals  with  numbers  and 
figures  (note  how  Aristotle  uses  mathematics  as  his  type 
of  exactness  ( aKpifieia ) 7,  § 19  ; 3,  § 4). 

But  one  great  group  of  sciences  can  never  reach  this 
exactness— the  sciences  which  deal  with  human  conduct. 
The  raidevfMevos  (3,  §§  4,  5) — the  liberally  educated  man,  the 
good  critic — would  know  better  than  to  expect  d<pi^€ia  in 
ethics  or  politics — for  these  reasons : — 

(a)  Moral  ideas  and  the  meaning  of  ethical  terms  change 
from  place  to  place,  from  time  to  time,  until  people  begin  to 
doubt  whether  the  virtues  and  vices  are  more  than  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  names  (3,  § 2). 

(&)  Though  all  men  pursue  happiness,  they  hold  very 
different  ideas  of  what  happiness  is  (4,  §§  2,  3). 

(1 c ) Ethical  problems — 'cases  of  conscience' — in  real  life 
are  so  exceedingly  complex,  that  merely  abstract  rules  cannot 
cover  them.  As  we  say,  ‘ circumstances  alter  cases,'  and 
‘ example  is  better  than  precept.'  No  two  cases  are  ever 
exactly  alike.  The  special  circumstances  of  each  case  (ra 
Kaff  Zkclo-tov)  must  be  left  to  the  individual  to  deal  with  for 
himself.  General  precepts  will  indeed  help  him  ; but  he 
must  remember  that  even  these  principles  ( apxai , p.  6),  as 
they  are  built  up  out  of  experience,  can  only  be  approximately 
or  generally  true  («?  in\  to  7 to\v  3,  § 4),  i.  e.  true  under  limi- 
tations, and  that  therefore  we  must  be  content  in  ethics  with 
approximate  or  general  conclusions  (3,  § 4).  This  last  point 
leads  Aristotle  to  a practical  corollary. 

Who  is  a fit  student  of  (politics  and)  ethics?  The 
man  of  ripe  experience  and  culture  (6  n€p\  nav  nw Tatbevpeuos  3, 
§ 5).  He  must  have  a sound  judgement,  for  he  must  know 
where  to  demand  certain  proof  and  where  to  be  satisfied  with 
probabilities,  he  must  not  expect  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion in  ethics  (3,  § 4 ; 7,  § 19).  Again,  he  must  have  a just 
sense  of  proportion,  so  as  not  to  be  led  away  by  quibbles 
( diropLai ) or  side  issues  (napepya),  7,  § 1 9. 

Who  is  not  a fit  student  of  (politics  and)  ethics? 
The  youth  (and  this  applies  not  only  to  those  of  immature 
years,  but  also  to  those  of  immature  character  (to  rjdos  vtapos); 
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some  men  retain  the  vices  and  flightiness  of  youth  through 
life).  For  (a)  he  has  not  enjoyed  enough  experience  to 
realize  the  truths  he  is  taught;  (&)  until  he  has  developed 
strength  of  character,  he  is  unstable  and  the  creature  of  his 
passions.  3,  §§  5-8. 

(2)  Is  Aristotle’s  method  inductive  or  deductive? 

In  4,  § 5 he  says  that  it  is  inductive.  Every  man  has  to  get 
his  own  moral  experience ; you  cannot  reason  correctly  until 
you  h?vp  Iparht  to  Teel  rightly  (ii.  3,  f 2 ). 

'Apxrj  yap  to  on  (4,  § 7): — You  must  begin  with  the  actual 
facts  of  experience  before  you  go  on  to  speculate  on  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  them  (to  dion). 

'Apxn  originally  means  a starting-point ; but  our  knowledge 
may  be  either  inductive  or  deductive,  i.  e.  we  may  start 
(a)  from  facts,  or  (3)  from  general  truths.  Now  each  of  these 
starting-points  is  called  apxh  by  Aristotle.  In  4,  § 7 (dpxv 
yap  to  on)  the  word  is  used  in  the  first  sense ; but  in  4,  § 5 
in  the  second  sense,  and  so  again  in  7,  § 21.  In  4 § 5 ra 
rjplv  yvapipa,  things  known  relatively,  mean  the  actual  facts  of 
our  experience,  i.  e.  to  on  : but  ra  anXcos  yvcopLpa  are  universal 
truths,  first  principles. 

In  7,  § 21  is  a sentence  which  tells  us  that  these  apxal  or 
first  principles  of  ethics  are  got  at  in  three  ways  : — 

(а)  By  enaycoyri,  i.  e.  induction  [e.  g.  that  ‘ honesty  is  the 
best  policy  ’ is  an  induction  from  experience]. 

(б)  By  a’io-6r](Tis , i.  e.  perception  or  intuition  [e.  g.  that 
murder  is  wrong]. 

(< c ) By  iOurpos,  i.  e.  habituation  [e.  g.  the  observance  of 
Sunday]. 

(3)  It  is  very  characteristic  of  Aristotle’s  handling  of  his 
subject,  that  he  constantly  tests  his  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions by  the  touchstone  of  actual  current  experience ; and 
this  both  by  appealing  (a)  to  men’s  lives,  their  conduct  and 
career  (ol  /Sum,  c.  5);  and  (/ 3 ) to  those  maxims  and  dicta 
which  passed  current  (ra  Aeyopwa  c.  8:  cp.  x.  8,  § 12). 
[Remember  the  rule  of  Inductive  Logic  : — Always  verify  your 
hypotheses.] 

We  have  here  an  illustration  of  (1)  Aristotle’s  practical 
ieuiper . He  is  determined  never  to  be  merely  theoretical. 
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The  study  of  ethics,  he  thinks,  is  worse  than  useless,  unless 
it  directs  practice.  Note  how  he  insists  on  this  again  and 
again,  e.  g.  i.  3,  § 6 ; ii.  2,  § 1 ; ii.  4,  § 6 ; x.  9,  § 1 ; x.  9,  § 18. 
Find  other  instances.  (2)  Aristotle's  tolerance . His  belief 
was  that  all  opinions  contain  some  elements  of  truth,  and 
that  it  is  the  task  of  the  philosopher  to  sift  the  true  from  the 
false  (c.  8,  especially  § 1). 

For  another  aspect  of  Aristotle’s  tolerance,  see  ii.  9,  §§  7-9 
(repeated  in  iv.  5,  § 13)  and  x.  6,  § 5.  Aristotle  was  a sym- 
pathetic critic  of  human  nature ; he  thoroughly  realized  its 
shortcomings.  ‘ His  opinion  of  mankind  at  large  was  not 
very  high ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  pessimistic.  He  is 
not  contented  with  men  as  they  are ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  does  believe  that  they  are  improvable.’ 

Chap.  5.  Aristotle  tries  to  find  out  what  evdaipovia  is  by 
appealing  to  actual  experience.  He  divides  men  into  three 
leading  types : — 

(1)  oi  7J-0AX0!  KaL  (fropTiKtoTciToi,  who  live  the  ‘ apolaustic  ’ life 
and  interpret  evbmpovLa  as  pleasure  (§§  2,  3). 

(2)  oi  7to\ltlkol,  i.  e.  men  who  follow  a public  career.  Such 
men  are  indeed  xap'Levr*s  and  npaKTiKoL , of  a higher  type  than 
the  preceding  class,  but  in  so  far  as  they  interpret  evbaipovia 
by  fame  or  honour  (7-9x77),  they  are  wrong.  For  (a)  honour 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  person  who  receives  it  as  on 
those  who  give  it,  e.  g.  the  bad  politician  may  be  more 
popular  than  the  good  (§  4) ; (3)  After  all,  honour  is  not  an 
end,  but  a means;  what  men  really  seek  in  fame  is  the 
world's  confirmation  of  their  virtue  ( aperr)  § 5). 

Is  then  virtue  itself  evdaipovia  ? No  : for  (a)  Virtue  is^onlv 
a quality , whidpmav  not  find  opportunity  for  exertion.  (See 
further  on  8,  § 9.)  (3)  The  virtuous  man  may  fall  on  evil 

days. 

(3)  6 0€(opr)TiK()s  (§  7).  The  life  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle 
postpones  to  Book  X. 

(4)  Lastly,  Aristotle  refuses  to  include  the  x9WaTL(TT @L0S> 
the  gain-seeking  life,  among  the  leading  types,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  nature  (/ 3iaLos ),  a monstrosity,  and  because  every 
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sensible  man  knows  that  wealth  is  not  an  end,  but  only 
a means  (§  8). 

Chap.  7.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  steps  in  the  argument  by  which  Aristotle  works 
his  way  to  a definition  of  evdaipovia. 

(a)  Chaps,  i and  2 prove  that  we  have  a reason  for  every- 
thing we  do,  and  that  therefore  there  must  be  some  jjnal  or 
supreme  reason,  i.e.  happiness  or  the  summum  bonum . 

(b)  Chaps.  4 and  5 criticize  popular  opinions  of  happiness, 
and  find  that  these  are  unsatisfactory  and  inconsistent. 

(, c ) In  Chap.  7 Aristotle  sets  seriously  to  work.  He  first 
lays  down  two  tests  or  preliminary  conditions  which  evdai- 
fiovia  must  satisfy — (1)  It  must  be  reXeiov,  i.e.  an  end  which  is 
final  and  perfect.  A man’s  wjiole  life  is  spent  IrTTfie  search 
forliappiness ; but  he  c ouk^jioF^ifiekliapp i n e s s as  a means 
to  something  beyond  (§§^3-5^;  (2)  It  musTbe  avrapKes,  self- 
suflkientfTe.  that  which  by  itself  makes  life  worth  living. 
And  here  Aristotle  is  on  his  guard  against  a possible  mis- 
interpretation. The  man  who  enjoys  avrcipKeia  is  not  he  who 
keeps  his  happiness  all  to  himself,  who  is  self-sufficient  in 
the  sense^tEat  he  has  cut  hims~elf  loose  from  alLiks  to  his 
fpllpw-rrpntnres.  By  the  avTdpKns_ Aristotle  means  the^  self- 
dependgnt  man,  the  man  of  rhTrarfpr  amT^sigMTwfio  has 
resources  within  himself  which  enable  hirn  tn  best 

of  circumstances,  who  livesjn  the  world,  but  is  not  absorbed 
by  the~~~worH7~who_finds  his^ owiT~guod^urrprom5ting-  other 
people's  (av@pcQ7ros  <j>v(rei  ^tToAitikos).  So  the  tril£  avTapKrjs  is 
opposed,  on  the  one  hancI7to  the  characterless  creature,  the 
slave  oTTancies  and  desires,  the  "mere  rrea+uic,  uf“circum- 
stancesj_aj}ilrj^n--the^  the  sulky  or  perverse  fellow, 

who  lives  like  a hermit  and  churlishlyrefuses  to  sh#re  in  the 
‘ social  charities  ’ (§§  6,  7). 

[In  § 8 Aristotle  protests  against  the  view  that  elbaipovia  is 
only  one  among  good  things — the  best  of  good  things. 
Happiness  is  not  a ‘ thing ' at  all ; it  is  the  use  which  a man 
makes  of  things  which  constitutes  his  evbaipoviai] 

( d ) But  a positive  definition  of  evdcupovla  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  studying  man’s  %pyov  or  function . Has  man, 
simply  as  man,  then,  an  epyov  ? Yes  : this  Aristotle  proves. 
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(1)  (§§  io,  n)  By  the  analogy  (a)  of  particular  occupa- 
tions, e.  g.  if  a cobbler  has  his  epyov  as  a cobbler , he  has  also 
an  epyov  as  a man ; (/3)  of  the  bodily  organs,  e.  g.  the  eye, 
hand,  foot,  &c.,  have  each  their  special  functions,  therefore 
the  whole  man  must  have  his  (§  1 1 ). 

(2)  (§§  12-16)  By  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
Aristotle  finds  that  mans  distinctive  epyov  must  lie  in  that 
part  of  its  activity  which  he  does  not  share  with  the  lower 
animals,  i.  e.  his  activity  as  a rational  being,  and  so  we  have 
tO  define  evdaipovia  as  y/svxrjs  evepyeia  kclt  aperrjv  §15  (Jv  /3io> 
reXeicp  § 16). 

[Every  word  of  this  definition  is  important.] 

i|/uxt)s,  because  ev^aipovia  is  something  within  a man,  not 
anything  external  to  him,  as  e.  g.  wealth. 

evepyeia,  because  ebdaipovla  is  not  a merely  passive  state, 
but  an  activity. 

k(xt  apenrji',  because  the  activities  which  constitute  ‘ happi- 
ness ’ must  be  virtuous  activities,  i.  e.  activities  in  accordance 
with  what  is  best  and  highest  in  man  s nature. 

ev  P iw  TeXeuo.  Perhaps  best  to  translate  ‘ in  a complete 
life/  It  can  hardly  mean  the  whole  of  a man's  life,  for  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  passages  in  chaps,  ix,  x.  E vbai- 
povia  is  not  something  here  one  moment,  gone  the  next. 

Aristotle  s Analysis  of  the  Soul  (§§  12,  13).  The  following 
table  will  represent  it  clearly  : — 


Irrational  part 


Ope-nriKT]  ((arrj)i  he.  nutri- 
tion 

avgrjTircr)  be.  growth 

aloOrjTLKr],  i.  e.  sensation 


Common  to 


Common  to 


( plants, 
j animals. 
^ man. 
f animals. 
1 man. 


Rational  part 

TTpCLKTlKT]  T IS  (fcuij) 

rod  \6yov  ex°vT°s 


f to  eTmrciOes  \6y<v  = T0  ki n-> 

OvprjTiKov  (or  bpeKTiKov ) 

13,  § 18,  appetites,  emo-  I Peculiar  to 
tions,  desires,  passions  f (idiov) 
to  \6yov  exov,  the  reason 
, proper  (cp.  13,  § 19) 


} man. 


Chap.  8.  Now  that  Aristotle  has  worked  out  his  own 
definition  of  evdaipovia,  he  compares  it  with  other  opinions  on 
the  subject.  His  aim  is  to  show  that  these  all  contain  some 
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elements  of  truth,  and  in  so  far  may  be  fitted  into  his  own 
definition ; that,  in  fact,  his  definition  contains  the  truth  and 
avoids  the  falsehood  of  all  the  rest  (§  i).  He  starts  with 
a triple  classification  of  good  things  (ra  dyaOd  § 2) : — 

(1)  Goods  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  the  virtues,  both  intellectual 
and  moral. 

(2)  Goods  of  the  body,  e.  g.  health,  beauty,  &c. 

(3)  External  goods,  e.  g.  wealth,  friends,  &c. 

Now  of  these  only  the  goods  of  the  soul  are  good  abso- 
lutely and  under  all  circumstances;  the  goods  of  the  body 
and  external  goods  may  be  either  used  or  abused.  [Note 
how,  by  this  division,  Aristotle  clears  away  confusions  such 
as  that  mentioned  in  3,  §§  2,  3.] 

I.  Aristotle  defends  the  words  ^ v% rjs  ivepyeia  in  his  definition 
because  (a)  the  goods  of  the  soul  (yj/vxrj)  are  the  highest 
goods,  § 2 ; (&)  happiness  consists  in  activity  (eWpyeta),  § 3. 

II.  Again,  Aristotle's  definition  only  gives  precision  to  such 
vague  phrases  as  ev  (jjv  and  ev  irparmp  (§  4). 

III.  Finally,  Aristotle  takes  a list  (§  6)  of  more  definite 
attempts  to  answer  the  question — What  is  evbaipoviu?  (ra 

em&TOvpeva  7 re  pi  rrjv  evdaip.oviav  i.  8,  § 5)* 

(1)  op€TTj,  Virtue  is  the  essential  condition  of  evbaipLovla, 
but  virtue  by  itself  does  not  constitute  eibaipovla,  for  virtue 
is  only  a quality  (eftg)T  and  evdaipovLa  must  be  an  activity 

(Ivipyeia).  A man  may  have  the  capacity  for  virtuous  activity, 

without  the  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  So  that,  while  only 
the  virtuous  man  can  be  happy,  a man  can  be  virtuous  without 
being  happy.  (Note  Aristotle's  illustration  from  the  Olympic 
competitors,  §§  6-9.)  Cp.  5,  § 6. 

(2)  cfrpovrjais , o-offiia  tacitly  postponed  till  Book  X (as  in 
5,  § 7 he  postponed  the  QewprjTiKos  (3ios). 

(3)  rjdovrj  (§§  10-14).  Pleasure  is  certainlvjnvolved  in 
(vbainovia^  for  every  one  takes^pIe^S’ure  in  wliaflieTs  fond  of, 
and  the  virtuous  man  is  fond  of  virtue  (§  10).'  Now  that  the 
pleasure  of  virtuous  action  is  the  best  kind  of  pleasure  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  followed  by  remorse — 
whereas  other  pleasures  conflict  with  one  another  (ra  rjbla 

pdx€TClL  §11). 
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Aristotle  assumes  that  virtuous  pleasures  are  prescribed  for 
as  by  nature  (rd  cfrvarei  rjdea)  • cp.  9,  § 5.  But  who  is  to  decide 
etween  higher  and  lower  pleasures  ? Aristotle  replies,  you 
lust  take  the  verdict  of  the  o-novdcuos,  the  good  man  (§  13). 

? (4)  Lastly,  external  prosperity  (ra  eKTOS  ayaSa  §15;  everrjpia 
$ 6;  evrjpepia  §17)  contributes  towards  evdaipovia.  A man 
annot  act  without  instruments  ( opyava ) ; e.  g.  for  the  exercise 
r certain  virtues  a man  must  have  wealth.  So  for  full  and 
lerfect  evhaipLovla  external  prosperity  is  necessary,  because  the 
ack  of  it  hampers  a man's  activity. 

Chap.  9.  Aristotle  asks  and  answers  the  question — How 
.s  €u8cu[ji<ma  to  be  acquired  ? 

(1)  By  learning  (padrjrov)  or  training  ( iBurrov )? 

(2)  Or  is  it  a gift  of  the  gods  ? 

(3)  Or  does  it  come  by  chance  ? 

But  in  the  last  two  cases  evhaLpovia  would  lie  altogether 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  exertions — -a  man  would  be 
merely  passive  (§§  6,  3).  Aristotle's  own  view  is  thaj  human 
effort  is  the  first  and  most  essentia  condition ~of  evdaipovia ; 
although  sTrcrreTimes  adverse  titcumsfances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Priam  (§  11),  prevent  its  attainment. 

The  most  important  factor  in  eohaipovia  is  virtue  (both 
intellectual  and  moral).  Now,  this  must  be  the  result  of 
education.  Therefore  (1)  evdaipovia  is  attainable  by  the 
generality  of  men  ( ttoXvkoivov  § 4),  because  most  men  are 
capable  of  benefiting  by  education.  (2)  Neither  an  animal 
nor  even  a child  can  be  evdaipcov,  because  they  have  not  the 
full  use  of  reason  (§§  9,  10). 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  connexion  between  euScu- 
fiona  and  the  three  classes  of  goods  (dyaOd)  ? The  goods 
of  the  soul  are  indispensable : they  are  the  very  essence  of 

evhcupovia  (KvpLai  elcriv  ai  kqt * dperrjv  eve pyeLai  rrjs  evdaipovias  i.  IO, 

§ 9).  The  other  two  classes  are  auxiliaries  or  conditions  of 
evdaipovia,  but  not  essential,  as  the  first  is. 

Chap.  10.  Why  does  Aristotle  discuss  Solon's  dictum, 
re\os  opdv  ? Because  it  is  based  on  what  Aristotle  Thinks 
is  a mistaken  view  of  evdcupovLa,  a view  which  identifies 
happiness  with  fortune,  and  Aristotle  wishes  to  point  out 
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again  that,  although  circumstances  do  exert  a powerful 
influence  on  our  lives,  it  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
man  is  nothing  but  their  creature.  The  more  noble  a man 
is,  the  better  use  he  will  make  of  circumstances. 

How  does  Aristotle  discuss  it?  First,  he  distinguishes 
between  its  true  and  false  meanings.  It  does  not  jnean 
that  a man  cannot  be  happy  until  _afler  his_  death;  IT  does 
mean  that  ~you~oughr~not  to  call  a man  happy  until  he  has 
passed  bevoncTThe  risks  and  chances  of  life.  But  even  this 
latter  view  Aristotle  opposes!  You  may,  he  says,  call  a man 
happy  in  this  life,  because  evhcnpovLa  is  primarily  the  result 
of  virtue  (§  7),  and  because  the  ~virTue5^are  comparatively 
permanent  (poi/ipcorcpai  t&v  ^Tno-TrjfjLwv  § 10);  e.  g.  it  is  much 
easier  to  forget  a proposition  in  Euclid  than  to  get  out  of 
a habit.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  if  the  good 
man  fall  into  Pnarrys  misfortunes,  they  will  only  take  the 
bloom  off  his  happiness  ; but  he  will  never  become  absolutely 
miserable  ( aOXios  § 14). 

After  all,  the  good  man  in  misfortune  is  much  better  off 
than  the  bad  man  in  prosperity  (o/xws  &c.  § 12).  Compare 
previous  note  on  avrdpKcia,  p.  8.  [Note  that  Aristotle  is  dealing 
with  the  same  problem  as  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job.] 

Chap.  11.  Aristotle  discusses  the  question  started  in  the 
previous  chapter  (§  4)  whether  the  dead  can  be  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  living. 

(1)  Aristotle  commits  himself  neither  to  denying  nor  to 
asserting  that  the  dead  have  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  those 
whom  they  leave  behind.  Here,  at  any  rate,  he  neither 
defends  nor  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

(2)  Supposing  that  the  dead  are  affected  by  the  living, 
it  can  only  be  in  some  slight  and  dim  way  (§  5),  and  not 
sufficiently  to  make  their  happiness  dependent  on  the  fortunes 
and  behaviour  of  those  they  leave  behind. 

In  this  chapter,  Aristotle  is  still  harping  on  the  old  problem, 
— how  far  does  a man’s  happiness  depend  on  circumstances 
over  which  he  has  no  control  ? 

Chap.  12.  Does  cuSaipcma  belong  to  the  class  of 
things  €Trau'€Ta  or  Tifua  ? If  the  discussion  seems  quibbling, 
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that  is  because  it  turns  on  the  use  of  words  for  which  we  have 
no  precise  English  equivalent. 

€7rcuvos  = approbation,  and  is  only  bestowed  on  means  or 
instruments . 

TLfir]  — worship,  or  reverence,  and  is  only  bestowed  on  e?ids. 
Therefore  enaivos  is  the  right  word  to  express  our  attitude  to 
virtue  (aperrj) — for  the  virtues  are  means  to  evbaipovia. 

But  Tipr)  alone  can  express  our  attitude  to  (a)  the  gods; 
for  to  ‘approve  of'  the  gods  would  involve  the  absurdity  of 
assuming  that  they  exist  for  us,  and  not  for  themselves  (§  3). 
(3)  evftaipovia,  for  it  is  man’s  summum  bonum  (§  4).  ( c ) pleasure ; 
an  argument  which  Eudoxus  used  to  prove  that  pleasure  is 
the  chief  good.  [Note — his  argument  was  right,  his  conclu- 
sion wrong.] 

(In  § 7 he  distinguishes  in  passing  iy  utopia : they  are  praises 
given  to  achievements — qrya). 

Chap.  13;  Because  tvbaipovia  is  a virtuous  activity  of  the 
soul,  we  must  investigate  the  nature  of  virtue ; but  we  can 

only  understand  virtue  by  the  study  of  the  soul  itself. Here 

Aristotle  defends  his  own  method  by  the  example  of  great 
statesmen : for  did  not  the  legislators  of  the  best  Greek 
states  make  it  their  first  aim  to  make  the  citizens  virtuous  ? 
and  no  statesman  can  do  this  without  studying  the  soul, 
i.  e.  human  nature.  So,  then,  just  as  the  oculist  has  to  devote 
a preliminary  study  to  the  whole  body,  so  the  statesman,  who 
wants  to  train  the  higher  parts  of  the  soul,  must  know  the 
connexion  between  them  and  the  lower  (§§  1-8).  Here 
then  Aristotle  introduces  an  analysis  of  the  soul  for  the 
second  time  (cp.  7,  §§  12,  13),  and  refers  his  reader  for 
further  details  to  other  works  (of  tgcoTcpiKo'i  \6yoi  may  mean 
either  ‘other  treatises’  quite  generally,  or  ‘popular  treatises’ 
written  by  Aristotle  himself).  Now  this  classification  differs 
only  apparently  from  that  in  chap.  7.  Here  (in  chap.  13) 
he  classes  the  appetitive  or  concupiscent  part  of  the  soul 
(to  €7n6vpr)TiKov)  with  the  irrational  parts.  In  fact  it  stands 
between  the  rational  and  irrational  parts,  and  is  closely 
linked  with  each.  It  is  just  that  part  of  the  soul  which 
is  peculiar  to  man,  being  shared  neither  by  the  gods  nor 
the  beasts.  In  § 15  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  akoyos , pertxovaa 

Imp,  (j{  soul 
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fievroL  7J77  \6yov : and  generally  in  this  chapter  he  prefers  to 
regard  to  iniOvurjTiKov  as  opposed  to  reason.  Still,  because 
in  the  virtuous  man  reason  is  completely  supreme  (navra 
Sfjiocftcovel  ro)  Xoyw  § 17),  and  to  emdvpijTLKov  works  harmoniously 
under  its  direction,  Aristotle  says  (§  19)  that  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  counting  it  in  with  the  rational  part  of  the 
soul. 

In  § 18,  where  Aristotle  illustrates  the  relation  of  the 
appetitive  part  to  reason  by  that  of  a child  to  its  parents,  he 
means  that  the  relation  must  be  one  of  obedience.  So  the 
phrase  e'xeiv  \6yov  has  a double  sense : (a)  to  be  convinced 
by  argument,  as  e.  g.  by  a mathematical  demonstration; 
(Z>)  to  be  obedient  to  reason,  as  a child  is  to  its  parents. 
We  may  preserve  the  ambiguity  by  translating  ‘ pay  attention 
to  ’ or  ‘ take  account  of.’ 

In  § 15  Aristotle  mentions  for  the  first  time  the  iyKparrjs 
and  the  aKparrjs — the  ‘ continent ' and  ‘ incontinent  * man. 
We  may  place  them  in  the  following  scale  of  characters  : — 

(1)  The  adxppcov  (or  more  broadly  the  o-novbaios  or  ayaOos 
or  (frpovLpos),  the  completely  virtuous  man,  whose  whole  nature 
is  so  thoroughly  attuned  to  reason,  that  it  is  no  effort  to  him 
to  do  right — in  fact  he  could  not  do  wrong. 

(2)  The  iyicpaTr)?,  the  man  in  whom  reason  has  the  upper 
hand,  but  he  only  does  right  after  a struggle  (with  imOvpiia). 

(3)  The  dicpaTrjs , the  man  in  whom  reason  struggles  with, 
but  is  overmastered  by  his  appetites. 

(4)  The  a/coXacrroy,  the  man  who  consistently  goes  wrong 
without  the  least  struggle;  the  man  who  has  got  rid  of  his 
conscience. 

(Note  how  Aristotle  illustrates  the  case  of  the  dKparrjs  by 
the  analogy  of  the  paralytic,  §§  15,  16.) 

§ 20.  In  accordance  with  the  distinction  between  reason 
and  appetite,  the  virtues  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes : — 

(1)  diavorjTLKal  dperal — intellectual  virtues,  virtues  of  the  pure 
reason,  called  XoyLKal  aperai  ii.  7,  § 16.  [Note;  these  virtues 
are  specially  treated  in  Book  VI,  which  you  do  not  read.] 

(2)  r]6iKcu  dpcrai — moral  virtues,  i.e.  those  virtues  which 
consist  in  the  right  regulation  of  to  imOvpi^TiKov,  the  passions 
and  desires. 
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BOOK  II 


ChSnutLhTll  UBRarv 

HlLl-  mass. 


This  book  contains  Aristotle’s  doctrine  of  Habit,  and 
of  Virtue. 

We  may  epitomize  it  at  the  outset : a baby  is  a bundle  of 
possibilities,  capacities  (Swazis) ; at  first  it  has  only  emotions, 
feelings  (7 rdOrj) ; gradually  education  (ZOos ) regulates  these  ndOrj 
and  develops  these  Swazis,  until  at  last  a set  of  habits  (*£«?) 
which  may  be  either  virtues  (dpcral)  or  vices  (/caKi'm)  are  formed, 
i.  e.  a character  (r}6os). 

Chap.  1.  Aristotle  shows  that  the  virtues  are  neither 
(1)  implanted  by  nature  (<£w«),  nor  yet  (2)  are  they  contrary 
tO  nature  ( irapa  (frvo-tv),  §§  2,  3. 

Not  (2),  because,  although  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  argue 
that  the  full-blown  virtues  are  implanted  at  birth,  one  must 
admit  that  a child  is  born  with  capacities  (Swapas),  § 3. 

Not  (i),  because  (a)  natural  laws  and  physical  faculties, 
e.  g.  sight,  cannot  be  altered  by  our  efforts — they  do  not 
develop.  But  in  the  case  of  moral  habits , the  habit  itself  is  the 
outcome  of  repeated  actions ; in  other  words,  practice  makes 
habits.  We  learn  to  do  by  practice  what  we  can  only  do 
properly  after  having  learnt  (a  yap  dei,  &c.  § 4).  [Note  that 
Aristotle  illustrates  from  arts  and  crafts — the  house-builder 
and  the  harpist.]  So  then  every  e£ts  (habit)  is  the  result  of 
a series  of  ivepyeiai  (acts),  §§  2,  4,  5. 

(1 b ) In  nature  the  same  causes  always  produce  the  same 
effects,  but  in  the  growth  of  moral  habits  the  same  circum- 
stances which  make  one  man  virtuous  make  another  vicious 
[i.  e.  every  human  dvmpis  is  a dvvapis  t&v  ivavrl o>i/].  (Here 
again  Aristotle  illustrates  by  the  arts.)  §§  6,  7. 

From  these  considerations  Aristotle  draws  the  practical 
inference  that  education  or  training  is  all-important.  "E 60s 
makes  (§  8 and  § 5). 

Chap.  2.  On  the  growth  of  Habits. 

Pursuing  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter,  Aristotle  lays  down 
two  more  laws. 

(i)  How  ive pyeiai  produce 

Because  ivepyeiai  produce  f&is,  it  follows  that  the  kind  of 


actions  will  determine  the  kind  of  habits ; and  just  as  in  the 
case  of  bodily  habits,  so  with  moral  ones,  actions  in  excess 
and  defect  ( \mepl3o\r)  and  evdeia)  produce  bad  habits,  actions 
in  the  mean  (peaoTrj^)  produce  a right  habit  (§§  6,  7). 

(2)  How  e&Ls  reproduce  eve pyeiai. 

Every  e£i?,  when  formed,  reproduces  the  eWpyeiat  which 
formed  it;  and  the  more  perfect  the  c£ts,  the  more  easy  and 
natural  it  is  to  do  those  actions  out  of  which  it  has  arisen. 
Here  too  Aristotle  illustrates  from  bodily  habits,  e.  g.  training. 
[‘Appetite  comes  with  eating.’  Pleasure  comes  with  skill. 
Find  familiar  illustrations  from  e.g.  rowing,  billiards, smoking.] 

§§  8,  9* 

[§  1.  See  on  Aristotle’s  practical  temper  pp.  6, 7.  § 2.  vo-rtpov 
refers  to  Book  VI,  which  you  do  not  read.  §§  3,  4.  See  on 
Aristotle’s  method  pp.  2,  3.] 

Chap.  3.  On  the  subject  of  pleasure  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers tended  to  take  extreme  views.  The  Cynics  before 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  after  him  asserted  that  all  pleasure 
was  bad,  and  that  virtue  was  the  only  thing  to  aim  at.  The 
virtuous  man  was  he  who  had  completely  crushed  out  all 
passion  and  desire.  It  is  to  this  sort  of  teaching  that  Aristotle 
refers  in  § 5,  where  he  says  that  some,  i.  e.  the  Cynics,  define 
virtue  as  d7rd6eia  and  rjpepia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cyrenaics 
before  Aristotle,  and  the  Epicureans  after  him,  held  that 
pleasure  was  the  only  good. 

The  following  table  represents  very  roughly  the  leading  Greek 
philosophers  and  philosophic  schools,  their  relative  dates,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  : — 


Socrates 

Cynics  Plato  Cyrenaics 
Aristotle  j 

Stoics  Epicureans 
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Aristotle  agrees  with  neither  extreme.  He  says  that, 
although  you  ought  not  to  pursue  pleasure  for  its  own  sake, 
still  the  life  of  a happy  man  is  pleasurable.  Pleasures  differ 
in  quality,  some  higher  some  lower,  and  the  object  of  educa- 
tion is  not  to  stamp  out  the  natural  love  of  pleasure,  but  to 
direct  it  wisely,  i.  e.  to  enable  a man  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain 
at  the  right  things  and  on  the  right  occasions  and  in  the 
right  measure.  § 2. 

In  § 1 he  makes  his  own  position  clear  by  telling  us  that 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  tests  of  character , but  not  the  end 
of  life.  The  more  virtuous  a man  is,  the  more  pleasure  he 
will  take  in  virtuous  actions,  but  he  will  not  pursue  pleasure 
for  its  own  sake,  for  pleasure  always  eludes  pursuit. 

Aristotle  shows  by  several  arguments  that  virtues  and 
vices  are  concerned  with  pleasure  and  pain.  They  may  be 
condensed  into  three : 

(1)  No  actions  are  unaccompanied  by  pleasures  and  pains 
(§§  2 5 3)*  (2)  The  fact  of  punishment  ( KoXaais ) shows  the 

influence  of  pain  (§  4).  (3)  To  avoid  pain  and  to  obtain 

pleasure  are  among  the  most  predominant  motives  in  conduct, 
because  they  are  the  earliest  developed  and  therefore  most 
deeply  engrained  (§  8).  And  if  (witness  Heraclitus)  it  is 
harder  to  fight  against  pleasure  than  against  anger,  then  the 
victory  over  pleasure  must  be  the  noblest  of  moral  victories 
(§ io)- 

Chap.  4.  Aristotle  asks  the  question  (§  1) — how  can 
a habit  be  built  up  out  of  actions,  when  the  actions  them- 
selves can  only  be  done  as  the  result  of  a habit  ? Which 
comes  first  ? the  eWpyeiat  or  the  ? They  both  grow  up 
together.  The  perfect  ivepyeia  can  only  proceed  from  the 
perfected  *£19,  e.  g.  a perfectly  just  action  can  only  be  done 
by  a perfectly  just  and  virtuous  man.  Aristotle  employs  the 
analogy  between  the  arts  and  the  virtues,  and  shows  that 
neither  the  artist  nor  the  virtuous  man  can  do  a virtuous  or 
an  artistic  act  without  knowledge  [e.  g.  in  golf  or  billiards 
a novice  might  make  a good  stroke  by  chance],  and  so  an 
action  may  have  good  results  which  were  not  intended  by 
the  agent,  but  the  former  act  would  not  be  artistic  and  the 
latter  would  not  be  a virtuous  action. 
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But  from  this  point  the  analogy  between  the  artist  and  the 
virtuous  man  breaks  down.  In  the  case  of  the  artist  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  works  of  his  art  (ravra  nos  cxovra 
§ 3),  not  with  the  character  of  the  artist ,*  but  in  judging  the 
moral  quality  of  actions  we  must  take  into  account  the 
character  of  the  agent  ( ncos  nparru  § 3). 

Here  then  Aristotle  analyses  the  essentials  of  4 a good 
action.’ 


(1)  A man  must  act  ddos,  i.  e.  grasping  the  circumstances 
and  forecasting  the  consequences. 

(2)  He  must  act  npoaipovpcvos , icai  npocupovp.€vos  $1  avra , 
^ i.  e.  he  must  choose  the  right  deliberately  and  his  motive 

must  be  pure. 

(3)  He  must  act  /3e/3a/a>s  Ka\  dpcTaKtvrjros  €XC0V>  e.  an  act 
cannot  be  thoroughly  virtuous  until  it  is  done  from  a fixed 
habit  or  disposition. 

But  of  these  requisites  only  (1),  i.  e.  knowledge,  is  de- 
manded of  an  artist  (§  3). 

(§  6.  See  pp.  4,  5,  on  Aristotle’s  practical  temper.) 


Chap.  5.  What  is  virtue  (dpeTrj)  P 

As  Aristotle  defines  by  rule,  he  discovers  its  genus  (W  ian 
§ 1)  in  this  chapter,  and  its  differentia  ( noia  tis)'  in  chap.  6 
(§  1).  Here,  in  chap.  5,  he  employs  the  logical  method  of 
6 elimination/  and  starts  by  asserting  that  the  qualities  of  the 
soul  are  of  three  kinds  (rd  iv  rfj  yf/vxfj  yivopeva  rpia  § 1). 

(1)  naOrj  — passions,  emotions,  feelings,  appetites;  in  short, 
whatever  involves  pleasure  or  pain. 

(2)  Swapcis  = faculties,  capacities,  potentialities. 

(3)  €%eis  = fixed  habits  or  disposition.  A is  the  regula- 
tion of  a naOos. 

He  then  proves  that  virtue  belongs  to  neither  (1)  nor  (2). 
Not  to  (1),  because  (a)  we  are  not  called  good  or  bad,  and 
consequently  not  praised  or  blamed  for  our  nddr /,  but  for  our 
virtues  and  vices  (§  3).  (d)  We  cannot  help  our  nd6i) : but 

virtues  and  vices  involve  npoalpeais.  Again,  Kiveio-Oai  is  the 
proper  word  to  apply  to  passions,  but  biaKeiaOcii  to  virtues  and 
vices  (§  4). 

Not  to  (2),  because  (a)  we  are  not  called  good  or  bad,  and 
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consequently  not  praised  or  blamed,  for  our  Swazis,  but  for 
our  virtues  and  vices ; ( b ) Swazis  come  by  nature ; virtues 
and  vices  do  not.  [See  chap,  i.]  (§  5.) 

Conclusion : virtue  (and  vice)  must  belong  to  (§  6). 

Chap.  6.  To  find  the  ‘differentia'  of  virtue?  Aristotle 
will  show  virtue  to  be  (genus)  lv  ptcroTrjTi,  & c.  ( differentia ). 

The  doctrine  of  the  mean  (jacototyjs,  to  pea- ov). 

To  the  Greeks  sanity,  moderation,  harmony,  measure 
were  the  true  tests  of  excellence.  This  principle  they  applied 
to  art  and  to  physical  training,  just  as  they  did  to  morality. 
‘ Order  is  heaven  s first  law/  Mrjdev  ayav  (nothing  in  excess) 
was  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The 
Pythagoreans  spoke  of  good  as  TO  irene paapivov  or  TO  tv epas, 
the  limited,  or  the  principle  of  limitation ; i.  e.  they  regarded 
reason  and  virtue  as  imposing  a limit  or  regulation  on  inclina- 
tions, which,  if  unchecked,  would  lead  to  extravagances  of 
folly  and  vice,  which  latter  they  therefore  termed  to  aneipov, 
the  limitless  (§  14).  [In  such  colloquial  phrases  as  ‘ passing 
the  line,'  ‘good  form/  &c.,  one  may  still  trace  the  inheritance 
of  this  way  of  thinking.] 

Aristotle  has  already  alluded  to  his  theory  of  pevoTrjs  in 
chap.  2,  §§  6,  7.  He  now  resumes  it,  beginning  with  a dis- 
tinction between — 

(1)  the  absolute  mean  (to  tov  tv payparos  pecrov  §§  5,  8)  or 
the  arithmetical  mean  (to  pecrov  Kara  tt) v apiOpr)TiKr)v  avakoylav 
(§  l):  e.g.  6 is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  2 and  10. 

(2)  the  relative  mean,  the  mean  for  us  (to  peo-ov  to  npos 
rjpas  §§  7,  8).  Now  it  is  obvious  that  (1)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ethics ; it  belongs  purely  to  mathematics.  So  then  the 
ethical  mean  will  be  a relative  mean  (§  8.)  But  what  sort  of 
relative  mean  is  it  ? 

(a)  Every  virtue  is  a mean  between  two  vices — a vice  of 
excess  and  a vice  of  defect.  (For  the  illustration  of  this  see 
Aristotle's  diaypa^rj  in  the  next  chapter.)  §§  9,  10. 

(b)  But  this  will  not  help  us  to  find  out  just  where  the 
mean  is  in  any  particular  case  [e.  g.  justice  is  no  doubt 
a mean  between  too  much  and  too  little,  but  this  will  not 
decide  how  much  it  would  be  just  to  give  to  a charity  or 
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a cabman].  In  fact,  this  rule  only  says — keep  the  path,  and 
turn  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left ; but  how  are 
you  to  apply  such  a rule  until  the  path  is  marked  out  ? 

(c)  In  § 1 1 Aristotle  gets  nearer  to  a positive  rule.  ‘ To 
observe  the  mean ? he  interprets  as  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  &c.  But  after  all,  to  say 
Always  act  with  fitness  and  propriety  and  then  you  will  act 
rightly,  is  only  to  define  in  a circle. 

(d)  In  § i g we  get  clearer.  Aristotle  now  says  that  the 
mean  is  defined  by  reason  {iopLarpivr^  \6ycp).  In  fact,  until 
reason  marks  the  mean  how  can  we  talk  of  extremes  ? Thus 
‘ the  mean  ’ (to  pio-ov)  turns  out=  ‘ the  means/  i.  e.  the  virtues 
are  simply  means  to  evftaipovLa. 

(e)  Suppose,  though,  you  distrust  your  own  reason  ? Then 
you  must  consult  the  Qpovipos,  and  take  his  verdict  as  final. 
(Cp.  i,  7,  § 13  and  note.) 

We  have  thus  reached  Aristotle's  complete  definition  of 
virtue.  *A perr)  = e£is  | irpoaipeTiKr /,  | iv  pec tottjtl  ovcra  rfj  n pos 
rjpas,  | copier pivy  Xo-yo),  | *cat  as  av  6 cppovipos  oplo'eiev.  (Read 
cbpiapevT),  not  copiapivi 7.) 

If  we  dissect  it  we  shall  see  how  much  of  the  ethics  is 
devoted  to  ‘ working  out  ’ this  definition. 

(a)  e£is  Book  II,  chaps.  1-5. 

(i b ) TTpoaiperucr),  because  virtue  implies  reason  and  therefore 
choice.  Book  III,  chaps.  1-5,  deals  with  npoaipeo-is. 

(c)  iv  pecroTrjTi  ovcra  rfj  tt pos  Tjpas.  The  doctrine  of  peaorrjs 
is  the  subject  of  this  and  the  remaining  chaps,  of  Book  II ; 
while  iii.  6-iv.  end  are  filled  with  its  applications. 

(1 d ) iopKrpivr)  Xoyco.  Reason,  i.  e.  6p66s  \6yos , i.  e.  the  biavoi 7- 
Tucai  dperai  are  the  subject-matter  of  Book  VI  (cp.  p.  16  on 
ii.  2,  § 2). 

Aristotle  concludes  the  chapter  with  two  cautions. 

(1)  § 17.  You  are  not  to  think  that  because  virtue  is 
a p€(TOTr]Sy  a mean  or  moderate  state,  there  is  the  least  danger 
of  becoming  too  good.  For  virtue  may  with  equal  justice  be 
termed  a mean  or  an  extreme  ( aKporrjs ) according  to  the  point 
of  view:  a mean  because  it  stands  midway  between  two 
vices ; an  extreme  because  it  prescribes  the  best  possible 
course,  for  there  is  only  one  way  of  going  right,  while  there 
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are  a thousand  of  going  wrong  (§  14).  [E.  g.  you  may  call 

the  centre  of  a target  the  mean  because  it  lies  inside  the  other 
rings,  or  the  extreme  because  it  is  the  midmost  point.]  Cp. 
§ 20  and  iv.  3,  § 8. 

(2)  §§  18-20.  You  must  not  look  for  a mean  within  the 
extremes.  This  would  be  to  look  for  good  in  evil.  The 
vices,  indeed,  have  degrees , but  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
themselves  extremes  they  cannot  contain  the  mean. 

(In  § 9 note  the  sentence  rj  S’  aperr)  n d(rrjs  rixvrjs  aKpi(3€(rTepa 
Kai  apeivcov  ivTiv  cocrncp  koi  rj  (pvats.  aKpi^crripa  here  might  be 
translated  ‘more  penetrating/  The  best  parallel  is  in  i.  10, 
§10  poviptoT€paL  yap,  &c.  on  which  see  note.) 

Chap.  7.  A diaypa(f)r)  or  table  of  virtues  with  their  corre- 
sponding vices  of  excess  and  defect.  This  chapter  hardly 
needs  comment,  for  in  Books  III  and  IV  most  of  these  are 
dealt  with  in  detail.  (For  Aristotle’s  list  with  their  English 
equivalents,  see  p.  31.)  But  observe — 

(1)  § 15.  vep eo-iff,  which  ought  to  furnish  the  substance  of 
an  additional  chapter  to  Book  IV,  does  not  appear  again. 
Is  this  chapter  lost  ? 

(2)  § 15*  <f>0dv°s  and  imxo.ipcK.aKLa  are  not  opposite  extremes, 
but  different  aspects  of  the  same  state  of  mind.  The  same 
man,  who  envies  every  one  better  off  than  himself,  will  take 
delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

(3)  § 16.  Justice  ( dLKaioa-vvr /)  supplies  the  topic  of  the 
whole  of  Book  V which  you  do  not  read. 

Chap.  8.  In  each  case  the  two  extremes  are  opposed  to 
one  another  and  the  mean  state  is  opposed  to  each  of  them 
§ 1,  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  extremes  are  more  opposed  to 
one  another  than  either  of  them  to  the  mean  (§  4). 

(2)  Sometimes  there  is  a resemblance  between  the  mean 
and  one  of  the  extremes ; e.  g.  between  Opacrvrrjs  (rashness) 
and  avbpe'ia  (courage).  (As  another  instance  might  be  cited 
iXevOepioTrjs  (liberality),  which  Aristotle  holds  to  be  more  akin 
to  dacoTLa  (prodigality)  than  to  aveXevOepia  (meanness)  iv.  1). 
The  fact  that  one  extreme  is  in  many  cases  farther  from  the 
mean  than  the  other,  Aristotle  explains  by  two  reasons. 

c 2 
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(a)  From  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  (e£  avrov  rod 

7T pdyfiaros),  § 7. 

(5)  From  our  individual  inclinations  (eg  fj^v  avruv),  e.  g. 
we  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  pleasure  than  to  asceticism, 
§8. 

Chap.  9.  Because  it  is  hard  to  be  good  (§  2),  Aristotle 
concludes  the  book  with  some  practical  advice  on  finding  and 
keeping  the  mean. 

(1)  Avoid  the  worse  of  the  two  extremes.  (Here  he 
quotes  the  advice  of  Calypso  (or  rather  Circe)  to  Odysseus 
in  Homer.)  § 3. 

(2)  Fight  with  the  temptation  which  most  easily  besets 
you;  nay,  even  try  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
(Aristotle  employs  the  illustration  of  a bent  stick  which,  to 
straighten,  one  has  to  bend  in  the  opposite  direction)  §§  4,  5. 

(3)  Above  all  things  avoid  the  enticement  of  pleasures  (- 
iravrl  be  pd\i(TTa  <fiv\aKTeov  to  rjbv  Kai  ttjv  rjbovrjv).  (Here  he 
cites  the  Judgement  of  Helen.)  § 6. 

§§  7-9.  It  is  very  hard  to  hit  the  mean  : let  us  then  be 
tolerant  in  our  judgement  on  others. 


BOOK  III 

What  is  the  connexion  between  the  last  book  and  the  first 
five  chapters  of  Book  iii?  In  ii.  6,  § 15  Aristotle  defined 
virtue  as  a egts  irpocupeTua],  so  before  treating  the  virtues 
separately  and  in  detail  (Bk.  iii.  6-Bk.  iv.  end)  he  feels  bound 
to  discuss  Trpoaipecris  at  length.  Ethics  would  be  meaningless 
unless  we  were  responsible  for  our  actions.  We  are  respon- 
sible because  we  are  reasoning  beings,  and  take  steps  to 
reach  ends, — as  Aristotle  would  say,  exercise  npoaipeo-is. 
Now  ethics  is  only  concerned  with  that  part  of  our  life 
which  is  rational;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  impor- 
tance to  decide  what  acts  we  are  responsible  for  and  what 
not,  iii.  1,  § 2. 
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Chap.  1.  On  the  distinction  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  actions. 

Voluntary  actions  (ra  iKovata)  are  those  (a)  in  which  the 
apxv,  efficient  cause,  is  in  ourselves,  i.  e.  actions  which  are 
not  compulsory,  ( b ) which  are  done  with  a knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  and  probable  consequences. 

The  complete  definition  is  given  in  § 20  to  Uovaiov  Sogeiev 

av  eivai  ov  f)  apx l]  tv  avrcp  elboTL  ra  KaS * cKaara  tv  ois  rj  npa^is. 

(Of  course  both  the  above  conditions  must  be  present  in 
a voluntary  action.) 

Involuntary  actions  (ra  aKovvia ) are  those  which  are  either 
(a)  compulsory  (/Struct),  i.  e.  when  the  apxh  (efficient  cause)  is 
tgcoOev,  i.  e.  from  some  person  or  power  outside  us  (e.  g.  wind, 
brigands,  § 3)  §§  3,  12,  or  (V)  done  through  ignorance  (bi 

ayvoiav ) § 3. 

So  far  the  distinction  is  clear  and  simple.  But  at  this 
point  a crop  of  difficulties  springs  up. 

(1)  Difficulties  as  to  compulsory  acts  (|3icua). 

§§  6-10.  Aristotle  deals  with  a class  of  actions  called 
piKTai  Trpageis.  Every  such  act  involves  4 a choice  of  evils.’ 
Are  they  to  be  considered  voluntary  or  involuntary  ? Con- 
sidered in  themselves  (anXcos  § 5,  KaO'  avrd  § 10)  they  are 
certainly  involuntary  in  that  you  would  never  do  them  unless 
you  were  obliged,  e.  g.  throwing  goods  overboard  in  a storm 
to  lighten  the  ship  (§  5);  and  yet  under  the  circumstances 
(vvv  Kai  dvTi  rtbvbc  § 10)  they  are  voluntary,  for  it  is  in  your 
power  to  do  them  or  not,  and  after  all  you  do  choose  for 
yourself  (§  6).  And  even  the  fact  that  praise  or  blame  or 
sympathy  (§§  7,  9)  is  bestowed  on  such  actions  would  indicate 
that  people  treat  them  as  voluntary.  Aristotle’s  conclusion 
then  is  that  if  they  are  to  be  classed  at  all,  they  must  be 
classed  as  voluntary  (§  10). 

I §§  11,  21-27.  A caution.  Neither  the  inducement  of 
pleasure  nor  the  stimulus  of  imOvpLa,  6vpos,  &c.,  make  an 
act  pimov.  For  if  we  admitted  this,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
plead  that  all  actions  are  compulsory ! And  this  would  be 
a most  pernicious  fatalism  and  rob  men  of  all  sense  of 
responsibility. 
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(2)  Difficulties  as  to  ayvoia  are  two: 

(a)  §13.  Acts  done  through  ignorance  (81  ayvoiav)  are 
not  aKovo-ia , unless  the  agent  is  sorry  afterwards  for  his 
mistake.  Now  for  actions  of  this  sort,  which  are  not  followed 
by  repentance,  Aristotle  reserved  the  title  oi>x  Uovvia  (non- 
voluntary) in  a specific  sense. 

ovx  tKovoia 

I 


ovx  eicovffia  a/covcna 

not  followed  by  sorrow  followed  by  sorrow. 

( ovk  ev  perape \eia). 

(b)  §§  14-18.  What  sort  of  ignorance  can  excuse  an 
action  and  what  not  ? 

Actions  81  ayvoiav  are  those  in  which  the  ignorance  is  of 
particular  circumstances  (ra  KaS * eKacrra,  ev  ols  Kal  7T€p\  a rj 
npaijis).  Of  these  circumstances  Aristotle  gives  examples 
(§  17).  These  actions,  then,  are  purely  involuntary  because 
no  blame  can  attach  to  the  agent  for  his  ignorance.  But 
actions  done  by  a person  dyyowi'  (in  ignorance)  are  not  axovaia, 
strictly  speaking,  because  the  agent  must  be  held  responsible  for 
his  ignorance.  E.  g.  a drunkard  must  be  held  responsible 
for  his  drunken  acts,  for  it  was  in  his  power  not  to  get  drunk 
(§  14;  5>  § 8);  again,  a man  must  be  held  responsible  for 
what  he  does  in  a passion.  In  a sense,  indeed,  all  vice  is  the 
result  of  ignorance,  for  the  vicious  man  errs  because  he  does 
not  understand  his  true  good;  but  says  Aristotle  it  is  just 
this  sort  of  ignorance  which  must  be  counted  as  culpable 
ignorance  § 14.  [Aristotle  is  very  good  as  far  as  he  goes, 
but  he  certainly  does  not  ‘ bottom  ’ one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  ethical  questions.]  This  sort  of  ignorance  Aristotle  calls 
I]  ev  rfj  irpoaipeaei  ayvoia  (the  ignorance  of  the  depraved  will, 
the  ignorance  wffiich  leads  a man  to  choose  the  wrong 
course),  or  f)  KadoXov  ayvoia  (ignorance  of  universal  principles, 
i.  e.  of  the  great  fundamental  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong). 

Chap.  2.  On  Trpoaipcais. 

First  learn  these  terms  : — 

TTpoalpeais  = choice.  Tvpoaiperov  = the  object  of  choice. 
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(BovXrjais  = wish.  PovXtjto v = the  object  of  wish. 

povXewis  (ftovXrj)  = deliberation. 

(3ov\€vtov  = the  object  of  deliberation. 

I.  What  irpocupeais  is. 

§ 2.  ffpoaipecns  is  a species  of  zkovo-iov,  i.  e.  while  all  ‘ deli- 
berate choice ' is  voluntary,  every  voluntary  action  does  not 
involve  deliberation  (cp.  § 16).  Uovo-iov  is  the  genus,  n poalpco-is 
the  species. 

§ 17.  Aristotle  adds  the  ‘differentia.’  7rpoalp€ais  = voluntary 
+ deliberate , to  npoaipeTov  — To  tKovcriov  to  'irpoPePouXeupteyoi' : 
Cp.  to  ftovXevTov  to  a(f)(0pi(Tp€Vov  3,  § 17,  and  to  etc  tt]s  ftuvXrjs 
rrpoKpiBiv  3,  § 17. 

Further,  in  3,  § 19  we  find  that  every  act  o(  npoalpco-is 
includes  two  elements : — 

(1)  wish  for  an  end  (QovXrjo-is,  opegis). 

(2)  deliberation  as  to  the  means  (povXevo-is,  (3ovXr)). 

So  that  7rpoaip€(Tis  is  finally  defined  as  PouXcutuo]  ope^is  twv 

€<)>’  'qp.ii'. 

Now  we  understand  what  sort  of  acts  are  iicovaia  but  not 
npocupcrd.  They  are  all  those  acts  which  are  voluntary  but 
are  not  preceded  by  deliberation,  e.  g.  the  acts  of  children 
and  the  lower  animals  § 2. 

II.  What  Trpoaipeo-is  is  not  (§§  3-15) *.  [It  is  very 
characteristic  of  Aristotle  to  show  what  a thing  is  not,  in 
order  to  define  what  it  is : cp.  p.  60.] 

Not  (1)  imBvpia  or  Bvpos  §§  3-6.  Proved  (a)  from  lower 
animals ; ( b ) from  the  lyKpaTtjs  and  aicpaTrjs ; (y)  npompeo-is 
chooses  between  good  and  evil ; the  passions  pursue  pleasure 
and  flee  pain. 

Nor  (2)  (BovXrjcns  §§  7-9.  (a)  We  often  wish  for  impossi- 

bilities ; (<$)  we  often  wish  for  things  not  in  our  own  power ; 
(c)  we  ivish  for  ends ; we  choose  means . 

Nor  (3)  hot-a  (opinion)  § 10.  ( a ) We  may  hold  opinions 
or  anything  whatever ; but  npoaipeais  is  confined  to  conduct ; 
(b)  opinion  is  true  or  false ; choice  good  or  bad. 

1 Aristotle’s  language  on  these  chapters  is  already  so  condensed  that 
I have  thought  best  only  to  tabulate  the  important  heads  of  his 
argument  as  a help  to  the  memory. 
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Nor  even  (4)  8oga  ns  §§  11-14,  a particular  kind  of  So£a, 
i.  e.  opinion  on  matters  of  conduct,  (a)  choice  is  one 
thing  and  opinion  another  (in  §§  12,  13  Aristotle  is  only 
turning  the  last  argument  over  and  over);  ( b ) a man  may 
hold  excellent  opinions  on  moral  conduct  without  acting  on 
them  § 14. 

Chap.  3.  On  pouXeuo-is,  deliberation. 

I.  What  pouXeuais  is. 

§ 12.  It  is  a species  of  the  genus  i.  e.  all  ftovXcvo-is 

is  tf]Tr)(ns,  but  all  £77-770-4?,  e.  g.  mathematical  investigation,  is 
not  ftovXevo-is.  We  have  then  to  add  the  differentia — 

(1)  § 7.  It  is  limited  to  things  in  our  own  power  ( ncpl  rw v 

€(j)  fjpiV  7TpaiCTG0V ). 

(2)  § 10.  It  is  only  concerned  with  probabilities , the  sphere 
of  conduct,  e.  g.  the  probable  results  of  an  action,  or  the  best 
Step  to  take  (iv  to'ls  (OS  ini  to  7 roXu,  adrjXois  8i  ncos  ano^rja-eTai, 
Kai  iv  ois  ahiopicrrov}. 

(3)  § 11.  It  has  to  do  with  means  and  not  with  ends  (< ov 
nep'i  too v nXtov  aXXa  7T€p\  tcdv  irpos  ra  riXrj ). 

§§  11,  12,  17  demand  the  closest  attention. 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  steps  involved  in  every 
deliberate  action  (npagis).  What  happens  every  time  you 
‘ make  up  your  mind  ’ ? 

(1)  ftovXrjo-is  or  opegis  (wish,  desire)  prescribes  some  end 
or  object  you  want. 

(2)  Then  povXevo-is  (deliberation)  sets  to  work  to  find  the 
best  means  of  attaining  that  end. 

(3)  Then  follows  irpoaLpeais , the  actual  making  up  of  your 
mind,  the  choice  of  one  alternative  and  the  rejection  of  the 
rest. 

(4)  Lastly,  the  action  itself  (7 rpagis). 

Or  more  shortly: — You  want  something;  you  consider 
how  to  get  it ; you  make  up  your  mind ; you  act  upon  it. 

Now  in  these  sections  Aristotle  points  out  that  the  order  in 
which  you  think  out  a project  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  order 
in  which  you  carry  it  into  execution  (to  iax^rov  iv  ttj  dvaXvo-ei 
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7Tpci)Tov  tivai  iv  rrj  yeveaeL  § 12).  [An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  A man  reflects  that  his  subsequent  prospects  depend 
upon  his  taking  a degree;  to  get  a degree  he  must  get 
through  the  Schools ; to  get  through  the  Schools  he  must 
read  hard ; ergo,  if  he  be  a wise  man,  the  first  step  he  takes 
in  practice  (iv  rfj  yevio-ei)  is  to  read  hard.] 

Note  (a).  Aristotle  finds  a precise  parallel  in  the  modus 
operand i of  a geometrician.  But  as  this  is  not  likely  to  make 
the  passage  any  clearer  to  any  but  geometrical  experts,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ‘ analytic  method  5 to  which 
Aristotle  refers  consists  in  assuming  a result  proved  or 
a figure  constructed  and  then  working  backwards  (6  yap 
(3ov\€VOp.€VOS,  &c.,  § 1 1 ). 

Note  (/3).  to  7TpcoTov  alnov  § 1 1 = apx^j  § 1 7>  e.  the  first 
step  to  take  in  carrying  out  the  project. 

to  rjyovp,€vov  avrov  §17=  the  leading  principle  in  a man, 
i.  e.  the  directing  mind. 

€Vp€(T IS  § II  =dva\v(TlS  § 12. 

Note  (y).  The  point  of  the  illustration  from  Homer  in 
§18  may  best  be  explained  thus.  The  pao-ikels  are  the 
deliberating  and  choosing  mind,  the  drjpos  represents  the 
body  which  obediently  carries  out  the  command  of  the  ruling 
mind  (to  rjyovp.€vov ). 

II.  What  PouXeuais  is  not.  §§  i— 6. 

It  is  not  concerned  with  (a)  absolute  truths  and  natural 
laws;  (b)  the  sphere  of  mere  chance  ( *))',  (c)  even  those 
human  affairs  which  can  be  of  no  practical  concern  to  us. 

Chap.  4.  On  pouXrjo-is  (wish). 

Is  to  povXrjTov  (the  object  of  wish),  i.  e.  a man's  ideal, 

(i)  his  true  good;  or  (2)  only  his  apparent  good  (to  <fiaivo- 
fievov  dyaOov) ; or  (3)  the  true  good  to  the  good  man  ? 

(1)  § 2.  The  view  of  Plato,  viz.  that  every  man  really 
wishes  for  the  true  good. 

(2)  § 3.  The  view  of  the  Sophists,  viz.  that  every  man 
has  his  own  notion  of  the  good,  and  that  one  man's  notion 
is  as  good  as  another's.  Thus  there  would  be  no  absolute 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil. 

(3)  §§  4>  5*  Aristotle's  own  view,  viz,  that  every  man 
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pursues  what  appears  to  him  to  be  good,  but  that  to  the 
good  man — and  to  him  alone — the  apparent  good  is  the 
true  good. 

Chap.  5.  On  Free  Will. 

Aristotle's  real  opinion  on  this  thorny  subject  is  briefly 
this  : every  one  is  free  just  so  far  and  only  so  far  as  their 
conduct  is  guided  by  reason.  If  he  rather  implies  than 
expresses  his  own  view  in  this  chapter,  it  is  because  his 
immediate  object  is  to  meet  objections. 

Now  the  objections  to  free  will  are  three : — 

(1)  (We  are  responsible  for  our  good  actions  and  not 
for  our  bad  ones.’  Aristotle  answers  this  by  a reductio  ad 
absurdum , showing  that  what  is  true  in  the  one  case  is  true 
in  the  other.  You  cannot  have  the  credit  of  your  good 
actions,  and  yet  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  your  bad 
ones  (§§  2-5). 

(2)  ‘We  are  not  responsible  for  good  or  bad  actions.' 
To  answer  this  doctrine  Aristotle  appeals  to  experience. 
When  legislators  impose  punishments  for  the  breach  of  their 
laws  they  assume  that  men  are  free  agents  (§  7).  Further, 
even  culpable  negligence  is  punishable  (§§  8-10).  And, 
lastly,  every  one  holds  a man  responsible  for  habits,  bodily 
or  mental,  into  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  fall 
(§§  10-16). 

(3)  ‘Every  man  has  his  own  idea  of  the  good,  i.e.  he 
pursues  to  fycuvopevov  ayaBovj  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
appearance  (< pavraaia ) which  the  good  wears  to  him.'  Aristotle 
replies  that  this  view  when  pressed  home  destroys  moral 
freedom  altogether — virtue,  in  fact,  becomes  mere  ev^vta, 
i.e.  a happy  accident  of  natural  endowment  (§  17),  and  thus 
virtue  and  vice  would  be  equally  out  of  our  own  power. 

So  in  some  sense  we  are  free.  Now  this  freedom  may  be 
exerted  (a)  in  the  choice— or  in  some  share  in  the  choice 
{tl  kclL  Trap  avrov  ccttlv  § 19) — of  the  end,  or  (/3)  in  the 
choice — or  in  some  share  in  the  choice — of  means  to  the 

end  ( T(ov  egecov  crvvaiTioi  nas  avroi  iapev  § 20). 

Notice  that  in  this  chapter  Aristotle  speaks  in  much  too 
strong  and  unqualified  language  of  the  force  of  habit. 
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especially  in  §§  14,  22.  To  judge  from  these  passages 
Aristotle  would  seem  to  believe  that  although  we  are  free 
to  form  or  not  to  form  a habit,  or  to  form  it  in  this  way  or 
that,  yet  when  once  it  has  4 caught  on  ’ we  become  helpless 
slaves  to  it.  There  would  in  this  view  be  no  possibility  of 
genuine  repentance  and  reform.  The  illustration  from  the 
throwing  of  the  stone  (§  14)  supports  this  extreme  view. 
The  distinction  between  ‘voluntary  acts’  and  ‘voluntary 
habits’  in  § 22  is  a consequence  of  this  line  of  thought. 
A ‘voluntary  act’  (7r pdgis)  is  voluntary  from  beginning  to 
end ; a ‘ voluntary  habit  ’ (^is)  is  voluntary  in  its  beginning 
only — therefore  less  voluntary. 


LIST  OF  THE  MORAL  VIRTUES. 


Excess . 

Mean . 

Defect. 

OpaGVTTJS 

avdpeia 

d€L\ia 

rashness 

courage 

cowardice 

oiKoXaaia 

aojtypoavvrj 

[arai  a 9rj  aia] 

profligacy  ) 

intemperance  ) 

temperance 

[insensibility] 

da  curia 

kXevOepioTijs 

aveXtvOtpia 

prodigality 

liberality 

( illiberally 
\ avarice 

dirapoKaXia 

/jL€ya\onpeTT€ia 

/jutcponpeTTeia 

Pavavaia 

expenditure  on  a noble 

meanness 

vulgar  ostentation 

scale  and  in  consum- 
mate taste 

XavvuTTjs 

fjL€ya\oipvx'icL 

puKpoipvxjLCL 

vanity 

highmindedness 

excess  of  humility, 

diffidence 

(pL\OTLpLia 

[(f>l\OTlfXia\ 

d(pi\oTipia 

unscrupulous 

proper  ambition, 

want  of  proper  am- 

ambition 

public  spirit 

bition 

dpyi\oT7]s 

■npaoTrjs 

dopyT]aia 

bad  temper 

mildness 

callousness,  want 
of  spirit 

d\a£ov€ia 

a\r]0€ia 

dpojveia 

pretentiousness 

downrightness 

irony  (‘  the  pride 
that  apes  hu- 
mility ’) 

poufjioKoxici 

evTpaire\'ia 

aypoiKia 

buffoonery 

wit 

boorishness 

\ 
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LIST  OF  THE  MORAL  VIRTUES  ( continued ), 


Excess . 


Mean . 


Defect . 


aptGKOS 

the  obsequious  man 

Ko\a£ 

the  toady,  the  parasite 


[(pi\ ia] 
geniality 


dvaepis 

dv(TKo\os 

the|contentious  man 
the  surly  man 

avaiGxvvTos 
the  brazen-faced 


KaT<nr\r]£ 

the  shame-faced 


atScus 

sensitiveness,  a proper 


man 


sense  of  shame 


man 


<pOovos 

envy 


V€pL€GlS 

righteous  indignation 


67 TixcupeKaKia 

malicious  mockery. 


Chap.  6.  From  this  point  Aristotle  begins  his  detailed 
treatment  of  the  several  virtues.  Here  then  the  following 

introductory  remarks  on  the  Aristotelian  virtues  will 

be  in  place. 

(1)  Every  virtue  is  the  regulation  of  some  n ados,  i.  e.  some 
natural  impulse  or  passion  by  right  reason  ( 6p6os  \6yos)  which 
prescribes  a mean. 

(2)  There  are  two  features  common  to  all  the  virtues. 
(a)  The  motive  to  action  must  be  pure  (roO  koKov  eveica  7,  § 6 ; 
8,  § 5;  iv.  2,  § 7,  &c.);  (d)  the  intellect  must  be  clear. 
Aristotle  has  very  little  sympathy  with  stupid  virtue — he 
would  argue  it  was  every  one's  primary  duty  not  to  be  stupid. 
No  doubt  intelligence  plays  a larger  part  in  Aristotle’s  picture 
of  the  virtuous  man  than  nowadays. 

(3)  Can  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  practise  the  whole 
Aristotelian  code  of  virtues?  No;  because  for  some  of  them 
special  conditions  are  necessary,  e.  g.  wealth  for  the  practice 
of  fi€yako7rp€7T€ia  (iv.  2). 

(4)  If  we  compare  the  Aristotelian  with  the  Christian 
virtues,  we  not  only  observe  one  or  two  omissions  in 
Aristotle’s  list,  which  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere  (p.  54), 
but  we  are  conscious  that  Greek  ethics  and  Christian  ethics 
occupy  very  different  points  of  view.  Christianity  insists 
absolutely  on  the  cardinal  duty  of  self-denial ; Aristotle  does 
not  sufficiently  consider  the  social  reference  of  all  our  actions. 
The  divergence  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  Aristotle’s 
portrait  of  the  p eyakoyf/vxos  (iv.  3,  § 3),  his  ideal  man.  Now 
the  mainspring  of  this  character  is  not  ‘ charity,’  but  ‘ self- 
respect  ’ — pride  sublimated  into  a virtue.  Only  a hasty 
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criticism  would  maintain  that  Aristotle's  is  a selfish  system 
of  ethics;  but  the  Aristotelian  virtues  are  certainly  ‘ self- 
regarding In  his  view  a man’s  first  duty  is  to  make  the 
best  of  himself;  Christianity  insists  that  he  shall  devote 
himself  to  others.  ‘ 


Further,  it  is  often  said  that  the  idea  of  conscience  is 
altogether  absent  in  Aristotle.  It  is  not  fair  to  insist  on  this, 
however,  for  after  all  to  do  an  action  rod  kq\ov  a is  very 
like  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

(5)  The  virtues  are  arranged  in  a definite  system  of  classi- 
fication:— 


avSpeia 

aaxppoavvrj 

€\€V0€plOTT]S 
fjL€ya\oTTp€TTeia 
[ pLKaioaxnrq  (Bk.  V.)] 
peyaXonpeneia 
pLeyaKoipvxta 

<pl\OTl/JLia 

irpaoTTjs 

a\rjO€ia 

€VTpair€\ia 

aidujs 


at  apercd  tojv  aXoycov  pepojv  (to,  § 1),  i.e.  the 
virtues  which  regulate  the  irrational  parts  of 
the  soul,  i.  e.  Ovpos  and  kmdvpia. 

at  Tr€pl  xpwara  apera'i,  i.  e.  the  virtues  of  property. 


The  civic  virtues,  the  qualities  of  the  good 
citizen. 


The  social  or  1 society  ’ virtues. 


In  this  scheme  notice 

(a)  It  would  have  been  the  obvious  course  to  include 
7 Tpaorrjs  with  dvdpeia  and  crcocfipoo-vvrj  among  the  virtues  of  the 
irrational  parts  of  the  soul. 

(h)  diKaLoavvrj  does  not  come  where  it  is  inserted  in  the 
table,  because  it  is  so  complex  and  so  lengthy  a subject  that 
it  demands  a whole  book  to  itself — Book  v. 

(1 c ) p€yaXo7rp€7T€ia  I have  inserted  twice  over,  because  it 
belongs  with  equal  propriety  to  the  virtues  of  property  and 
the  civic  virtues. 

( d ) aldd)s  is  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  the  list,  because  it  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a virtue  at  all,  but  a nddos.  See  note, 

p.  41. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Aristotle  may  have  had  the 
idea  of  arranging  the  virtues  in  the  order  of  their  natural 
development  in  the  course  of  a man’s  life. 
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(6)  Lastly,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  Aristotle's  constant 
determination  to  clear  up  and  render  precise  the  use  of 
the  names  of  virtues  and  vices.  Now,  in  his*  eagerness  to 
combat  the  popular  tendency  to  a loose,  confused,  analogical 
and  metaphorical  use  of  terms,  his  own  inclination  is  to 
narrow  their  application  to  some  strict  and  proper  sense. 
Each  name  ought  to  convey  a single  and  definite  meaning. 
Notice  for  instance  the  systematic  employment  of  the  logical 
method  of  ‘ elimination 9 by  which  he  whittles  away  the 
excrescences  which  have  grown  round  the  terms  dvdpeia  and 
< Tcofppoo-vvr 7,  until  he  narrows  down  their  meaning  to  what 
he  considers  their  proper  sense11  (chaps.  6,  io).  Again  see 
how  careful  he  is  to  clear  away  the  ambiguity  lurking  in  the 
Use  of  (piXoripia  (iv.  4). 

Chap.  6.  ’A^Spei'a  (courage). 

§§  1-12.  Aristotle  begins  by  dissecting  a definition  of  fear, 
taken  from  one  of  Plato's  dialogues — c p6Pos=7rpo(rdoKia  kqkov 
(the  apprehension  of  evil).  But  the  brave  man  is  not  he 
who  fears  nothing  whatever,  for  some  kinds  of  fear  are  not 
cowardice  (ma  Kal  del  (fio&elcrOai  #cai  koKov  § 3),  and  some  kinds 
of  fearlessness  (d$o/3ta)  are  not  courage  (§  4).  Courage,  then, 
is  best  exhibited  in  meeting  death  well  (§  6)  and  the  most 
typical  form  of  courage  is  that  by  which  a man  faces  a noble 
death  unflinchingly  on  the  battle-field — the  warrior’s  courage 
(§  10).  But,  though  to  face  death  in  a good  cause  is  noble, 
to  flee  from  life  is  a coward's  part.  Suicide  is  the  confession 
of  cowardice  (7,  § 13). 

Chap.  7.  You  must  not  expect  impossibilities  even  from 
the  brave  man  (6  avdpelos  dveK.n\r]KTOS  <&s  a^GpcoTros  § 2).  To 
fear  is  human;  bravery  and  cowardice  are  questions  of 
degree  (§  3). 

[It  cannot  be  said  that  Aristotle  does  justice  to  6 moral 
courage.'  Of  course  all  courage  displayed  for  a noble  end 
(ica\oi)  eveKa)  is  in  a sense  moral  courage.  But  moral 
courage  to  us  means  a virtue  of  suffering  rather  than  of  doing . 
Aristotle's  courage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  active  rather 
than  a passive  virtue]. 

The  extremes. 

(i)  Excess. — (a)  6 Trj  acpo^ia  vnep^dWcov  dvwvvpos,  i.  e.  a 
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character  not  recognized  among  the  Greeks.  You  would 
have  to  look  for  him  among  savages,  e.  g.  the  Celts  who 
feared  neither  rough  seas  nor  earthquakes.  [No  doubt  the 
lower  intelligence  is  more  callous  to  danger  and  pain  than  the 
higher.]  §7.  (y3)  6 Qpaavs,  the  rash  man — but  he  generally 

turns  out  to  be  a swaggerer  (OpaavdeiXos,  §§  8,  9,  12). 

(2)  Defect — 6 SeiXo'f,  the  coward,  §§  10,  11. 

Chap.  8.  The  five  spurious  forms  of  courage. 

(1)  7to\itikt] y civil  courage,  i.  e.  the  courage  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  (§§  1-5).  Aristotle  distinguishes  a higher  and  lower 
kind  (tf)  81  al8a>  kcu  riprjv  kcll  (pvyrjv  ov€l8ovs  (§  3),  i.  e.  for  the 
sake  of  public  opinion  and  its  consequences.  The  truly 
brave  man  needs  no  external  stimulus  of  this  sort,  (b)  81a 
(frofiov  (§  4),  81  avdyKTjv  (§  5).  Note  Aristotle’s  examples. 

(2)  81 * ipneiplav,  the  courage  engendered  by  experience 
(§§  6”9)*  According  to  Aristotle,  Socrates  espoused  this 
view  of  courage  by  saying  that  courage  was  knowledge 
(imo-Tr)pr)v  eimirfjv  av8peiav  (§  6));  but  this  is  unfair  to  Socrates. 
Aristotle  illustrates  this  sort  of  courage  by  the  difference 
between  professional  and  citizen  troops.  The  professional 
really  owes  his  reputation  for  bravery  to  the  superiority  of 
his  skill  and  discipline  (§§  7,  8) ; take  that  away  and  he  is 
inferior  to  the  patriotic  citizen  (§  9) : cp.  also  6,  § 1 1 on  the 
advantage  the  sailor  has  over  the  landsman  at  sea. 

(3)  6vpos  (§§  10-12),  rage,  temper,  passion,  spirit,  which 
often  passes  for  courage,  is  not  the  genuine  virtue,  for  the 
lower  animals  display  it.  And  yet  it  is  the  natural  basis 
((fivaucedTCLTr)  § 12),  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  virtue 
of  courage  is  built  up.  It  is,  in  itself,  a mere  n ados  § 12,  and 
not  until  reason  directs  and  controls  it  is  it  raised  to  a virtue 

{ jrpo(r\a(3ov(ra  irpoalpccnv  kcu  to  ov  cvckcl  dv8pcia  civai  coikzv  § 1 2). 

(4)  01  €ve\m8€s,  sanguine  people  (§§  13-15),  are  often 
wrongly  credited  with  courage.  But  their  valour  is  like  the 
valour  of  drunken  men;  they  cannot  see  the  danger  (§  14). 
(True  bravery  is  best  tested  by  sudden  perils.  The  emergency 
that  unnerves  the  ordinary  man,  reveals  the  strength  of  the 
brave  man's  § 15.) 

(5)  ayvoia,  mere  ignorance  of  danger  (§  16),  will  appear 
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<> 

to  be  courage  while  the  ignorance  lasts.  Of  course,  this 
is  only  an  extreme  case  of  the  previous  spurious  form. 

Chap.  9.  The  exercise  of  courage  is  both  pleasant  and 
painful ; individual  acts  of  courage  are  of  course  painful,  but 
the  end  (re\os)  which  the  brave  man  sets  before  himself  is 
a noble  and  therefore  a pleasant  one.  (See  esp.  §§  3,  5.) 

Again  Aristotle  reverts  to  the  contrast  between  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  and  the  citizen.  The  better  a man  is,  and 
the  happier  his  life,  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to  be  brave. 
The  citizen  on  the  battle-field  makes  a greater  sacrifice  than 
the  mercenary  whose  trade  is  war  and  who  has  little  to  lose 
(§§  4,  6). 

Chap.  10.  cru)<J>pocru nr)  (temperance). 

By  a rigorous  application  of  the  method  of  ‘ elimination ' 
Aristotle  works  his  way  to  a definition  of  acoc^poavvrj  and  its 
correspondent  vice  aKoXacrla  (profligacy  or  intemperance). 
The  virtue  consists  in  observing  a proper  mean  in  the 
indulgence  in  pleasure.  But  in  what  pleasures?  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  exhibit  Aristotle's  argument. 


rjhoval 


l , 

aajfMTLKai 

(of  the  bodily  senses) 


oipLS  (§  3)  dKorj  (§  4)  oaprj  (§5)  y evens  (§  9)  aeprj  (§  9) 

(sight,  e.  g.  (hearing)  (smell)  (taste)  (touch) 

the  aesthete) 


I 

Those  pleasures  of  touch 
which  are  peculiar  to 
man  (§  11). 


Thus  the  sphere  of  this  virtue  is  narrowed  down  to  what 
we  call  the  4 sensual  appetites ' (JinOvfiiai).  And  because 
these  appetites  are  just  those  which  man  shares  with  the 


Those  pleasures  of  touch 
which  are  common  to  man 
with  the  lower  animals  (§9) 
(THE  sphere  of  CTco4>pocnJVT) 
AND  dKoXatria). 


ipvxLfcai  (§  2) 
(of  the  mind) 
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lower  animals,  Aristotle  stigmatizes  them  as  avbpanobtobeis 
Kal  Orjpiadeis  (slavish  and  bestial)  § 8. 

§ 9.  The  sense  of  taste  is  excluded  because  its  proper 
function  is  to  discriminate  between  flavours.  The  epicure 
indulges  his  sense  of  taste ; the  glutton  his  sense  of  touch. 
So  that  the  btyofyayos  of  § 10  was  a glutton. 

Chap.  11.  ’E7 TiOvpLai  ( appetites ) may  be  divided  into  two 

classes. 

(1)  Koivai  (§  1)  or  (frvariKai  (§  3).  Those  which  are  natural 
and  common  to  all  men,  e.  g.  hunger. 

(2)  iSlol  or  imSeTOL  (§  1),  peculiar  to  individuals  and 
acquired,  e.  g.  a taste  for  tobacco. 

The  extremes , §§  5-7. 

(a)  Of  excess.  ’A Kokavia  (§  6),  profligacy  or  intemperance, 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  emSvpiaL.  The  dtcoXacrros  is 
one  who  suffers  pain  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure;  for  the 
Craving  for  pleasure  is  painful  (p era  XvTrrjs  yap  rj  emOvpia' 

CLTOTTCp  ft’  €OLK€  TO  bit  TjboVTjV  Xv'ire'lO’Oai  § 6). 

( h ) Of  defect.  This  character — the  character  of  insensi- 
bility to  pleasure  (dvaurOiio-ia) — is,  says  Aristotle,  anonymous, 
because  such  a person  does  not  exist,  § 7.  [Aristotle  would 
have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  { mortification  of  the  flesh/] 

§ 8.  Well  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  Aristotelian 
and  the  Christian  ideal  of  temperance.  Aristotle's  o-axppcDv  is 
one  who  does  not  indulge  in  pleasures  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  spoil  his  fortune,  his  health,  or  his  intellect. 

Chap.  12.  Why  is  the  habit  of  aKoXaaia  (profligacy)  more 
voluntary  than  that  of  cowardice  (beiXia)  ? § 1 . Because  the 
actions  by  which  the  former  is  generated  are  purely  voluntary, 
and  the  man  who  succumbs  to  pleasure  has  only  himself  to 
blame  (§  3).  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  danger  will  make 
a man  beside  himself  § 2),  and  therefore  we  pardon 

the  coward  rather  than  the  profligate. 

§ 3.  The  habit  of  cowardice  is  more  voluntary  than  the 
particular  acts. 

§ 4.  The  habit  of  profligacy  is  less  voluntary  than  the 
particular  acts. 

D 
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§§  5“7-  The  term  aKo'Xao-Tos1  could  be  applied  in  Greek 
both  to  a naughty  child  and  to  an  intemperate  adult ; for  the 
child  has  not  yet  been  ‘ licked  into  shape/  and  the  man  puts 
no  curb  on  his  appetite  (note  the  etymology:  d-KoXd&iv). 
Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  the  aKoXao-i'a  of  the  child  (to 
TrpoTfpov  § 6)  is  the  original  sense,  and  that  the  aKoXacrla  of 
the  adult  (to  vo-repov  § 6)  is  derived  from  it. 


BOOK  IV 

Chap.  1. — 9 EXeuOcp lottos  (liberality). 

This  virtue — (i)  Is  concerned  with  giving  rather  than 
getting  (§§  i,  7-10).  [To  observe  the  right  mean  in  getting 
belongs  rather  to  justice,  biKaiodvvrj  § 10.] 

(2)  Depends  rather  on  the  intention  of  the  giver  than  the 
scale  of  the  gift  (§  1 9). 

(3)  A very  popular  virtue  (§  n). 

The  extremes — 

(1)  Of  excess.  ’Ao-om'a  (prodigality).  Two  kinds  of  aowot 
— a better  and  a worse,  (a)  ’'Ao-wtos  pure  and  simple.  He 
is  negligent  in  getting  and  lavish  in  giving  (§  29),  e.  g.  the 
good-natured  spendthrift,  Charles  Surface.  But  these  two 
proclivities  cannot  be  yoke-fellows  for  long  ( ra  rr/s  da-corias  ov 
7 raw  (Twbvd&Tai  § 30),  for  the  fortune  will  quickly  be  spent. 

(3)  *A (tcotos  + aKoKaarros  (rrjv  jb*  aacoTLav  €7TL(j)€popi€v  iviore  crvp- 

TrXeWres  § 3),  § 35.  He  is  at  once  unscrupulous  in  getting 
and  profligate  in  giving  (§  33). 

(2)  Of  defect.  ’AveXevQepla  (illiberally).  Two  kinds — 
(a)  Those  who  are  niggardly  in  giving  but  honest  in  getting, 
e.  g.  faibcoXol,  yXio-xpoiy  Kip^uces,  whose  abstention  from  unjust 
gain  is  due  either  to  a feeling  of  equity  ( imeUcia ) or  to  fear  of 
the  consequences,  §§  39,  40.  (This  class  may  indeed  contain 
very  estimable  frugal  folk.)  ( b ) Followers  of  base  professions. 
These  are  avaricious  and  unscrupulous  in  getting,  e.  g.  brothel 
keepers,  usurers  (§  40),  thieves,  dicers  (§  43). 
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Aristotle  regards  the  better  sort  of  do-coros  as  a more  hopeful 
character  than  the  dveXevOepos  (§  31)  for  two  reasons : — (a)  The 
loss  of  his  money  will  bring  the  dacoros  to  his  senses — he  is 
eviaros  (§§  31,  36).  But  the  aviKevOepos  is  avlaTos  (incurable), 
§ 37.  ’ Av&Tia  is  the  young  man's  vice,  aveXevQepia  the  old 

man's  (§  37).  (/3)  After  all  the  daaros  does  good  to  others 

by  his  prodigality,  while  the  dveXevdepos  does  not  even  benefit 
himself  (§  32).  [What  would  the  political  economist  say  to 
this  ?] 

Why  can  tyrants  be  neither  ao-wrot  nor  aveXevdepoi  ? (§§23,42). 

Chap.  2.  MeyaXoirpeTreia  (magnificence,  but  see  p.  29). 

The  virtue  of  propriety  and  grandeur  in  expenditure  ( iv 
peyeQei  irpinova-a  bairavr)  § i).  The  p€ya\oTrp€7rr]s  is  the  man 
who  spends  large  sums  gracefully  (danavrjo-ai  peydka  ippeX a>s 
§ 5).  How  then  does  he  differ  from  the  liberal  man  ? The 
magnificent  man  must  be  liberal,  but  a man  may  be  liberal 
without  being  magnificent  (§  3).  In  fact  this  magnificence  is 
just  liberality  in  the  grand  style  (§  10). 

The  distinctive  marks  of  peyaXonpeireia  then  are  these  : — 

(1)  It  is  a virtue  only  concerned  with  spending  (§  1). 

(2)  It  involves  expenditure  on  a large  scale,  and  therefore 
the  p.€ya\o7rp€7rrjs  must  be  wealthy  (§  13). 

(3)  He  must  display  judgement,  taste,  and  artistic  power. 
(imo-Trjpovi  (eoikcv  § 5 ‘ is  a kind  of  artist.')  Not  only  does 
he  give — the  liberal  man  does  that  too — but  his  gifts  are 
always  graced  by  good  taste.  The  liberal  man  gladly  parts 
with  his  wealth  ( Krrjpa ) ; but  the  magnificent  man  transforms 
it  into  some  noble  and  artistic  achievement  (epyov),  § 10. 
[Take  two  cases  to  illustrate  this  difficult  passage.  The 
liberal  man  and  the  magnificent  both  give  dinners ; the 
liberal  man  means  well,  but  the  magnificent  man  will  give 
a much  more  recherche  and  delightful  entertainment.  Again 
the  liberal  man  will  give  to  any  deserving  charity  which 
appeals  to  him ; the  magnificent  will  devise  his  own  scheme 
and  then  devote  his  wealth  to  it.] 

(4)  It  is  essentially  a civic  virtue  ( ov  yap  els  eavrou  banairrjpbs 
6 peya\o7rp€7rr)s  dXX’  els  ra  Koiva  § 1 5).  The  chief  occasions  for 
its  display  were  the  XeiTovpyiai , i.  e.  the  costly  public  duties 
demanded  of  rich  Athenian  citizens,  e.  g.  for  public  worship, 

d 2 
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offerings,  sacrifices,  the  building  of  temples  (Kara^Kevai  § 1 1), 
the  charge  of  religious  embassies  ( dpxiOtapla  § 2) ; the 
maintenance  of  a trireme  (rpirjpapxia  §§  2,  11);  to  equip, 
pay,  and  train  a chorus  for  the  theatre,  i.  e.  ‘ staging ' a play 
(xoP7iye~LV  § 1 1)  ; to  feast  the  whole  city  ( io-nav  tj] v noXiv  § i i). 

But  of  course  the  p^yaXonpen^s  carries  the  same  temper 
into  his  private  life  (§  15),  e.  g.  in  giving  a wedding  feast 
(ydpos) ; in  welcoming  foreigners  and  speeding  them  on  their 
way,  in  gifts  (§  15)  (for  here  he  has  to  support  his  country's 
credit) ; in  furnishing  his  house  (§  16);  nay,  even  in  the 
choosing  of  toys  (§  18). 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  such  expenditure  is 
always  strictly  relative  to  its  object  (npos  n § 2),  § 17. 

The  extremes — 

(1)  Of  excess.  Bavavaia  or  direipoKaXla  (vulgar  display), 
§§  4,  20.  The  fidvav<ros  is  the  vulgar  fellow  who  spends  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  object,  but  to  show  he  has  the  money  to 
spend ; consequently  he  forgets  that  expenditure  should  be 
relative . Note  Aristotle's  illustration  (§  20).  [Our  modern 
parallel  is  Sir  Gorgius  Midas.] 

(2)  Of  defect.  MiKpoirpeneia  (meanness).  He  will  c spoil 
the  ship  for  a ha'p'orth  of  tar';  his  grumbling  spoils  his 
gifts. 

Chap.  3.  MeyaXoil/uxfa  (magnanimity  or  highminded- 
ness). 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a precise  English  equivalent  for 
this  virtue ; the  peyaXo\frvxos  is  the  4 lofty-souled ' man. 
Almost  = ‘ pride ' — but  then  with  us  pride  has  bad  associa- 
tions. It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  chapter  Aristotle  is 
painting  a portrait  rather  than  simply  defining  a virtue  (§  2). 
Whose  portrait  is  it  ? Perhaps  Pericles'. 

(1)  He  is  endowed  with  all  the  virtues  (k 007x0s  ns  rd>v 
dpercov  § 1 6),  and  has  each  in  an  eminent  degree  (to  iv  €Ka<rTrj 

dperrj  peyci  § 1 4). 

(2)  And  he  knows  it  (6  peydXcou  avrov  a£ia>v  agios  oov  § 3). 

(3)  He  holds  public  opinion  at  its  right  worth ; consequently 
he  will  not  be  carried  away  by  ambition,  for  he  will  not  be 
seduced  by  popularity  and  vulgar  honour  (§§  io,  n,  17,  27). 
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(4)  The  secret  of  his  virtue  is  contempt  of  vice  (§  15). 
He  respects  himself,  but  he  despises  others  (§  23). 

And  note  the  following  characteristic  touches : — 

(a)  He  gladly  confers  favours ; it  irks  him  to  receive  them ; 
kcu  dvrevepyeriKos  nXeiovcov  (§  24). 

(/3)  He  will  not  ‘ cast  pearls  before  swine  ’ (§  28). 

(y)  He  does  not  abuse  his  enemies,  unless  he  wishes 
deliberately  to  insult  them  (el  pr)  di  vfipiv  § 31). 

(5)  His  stately  gait  and  speech  (§  34). 

Why  do  we  naturally  dislike  the  peydXo^vxos  ? 

(1)  Because  his  virtues  are  so  supremely  intellectual. 

(2)  Because  the  humility  which  is  never  wanting  in  the 
Christian  ideal  is  so  entirely  lacking  in  the  peyaXoyjsvxos. 
We  resent  the  assertion  of  such  a superior  person. 

The  extremes — 

(1)  Of  excess.  6 xa^vos  (the  vain  man);  6 peyaXoov  eavrov 
d£icov  dvdgios  (bv  (§  6) ; the  man  who  overrates  himself;  he  is 
a ‘dressy’  man,  and  talks  insufferably  about  himself  (§  36). 

(2)  Of  defect.  6 pLKpotyvxos  (the  diffident  or  over-modest 
man);  he  underrates  himself  (§  7).  Aristotle  has  some 
sympathy  with  him;  he  is  not  vicious  ( kukos ),  nor  even 
foolish  (tjXlOlos),  only  diffident  (oKvrjpos)  (§  35). 

[For  the  distinction  between  xa^vo^  and  a\a&v,  and  that 
between  puKpoyfrvxos  and  e’lpav,  see  p.  40.] 

Chap.  4.  <t>i\oTijuiia  (ambition). 

Like  peyaKoyfryxla  its  Sphere  is  honour  (rLprfjj  § 2,  cp.  3, 
§ 10.  But  this  virtue  stands  to  peydko\j/vxla  very  much  as 
eXevQepioTT)*:  to  peyakoirpeTreia , i.  e.  while  peyaXonpeneia  and  peya- 
Xoxj/vxla  are  the  virtues  of  great  men,  eKevOepiorris  and  ^CKoTipia 
are  the  virtues  of  ordinary  men — virtues  on  a lower  platform. 

The  c fiiXoTipos  (in  the  good  sense)  is  the  man  who  aims  at 
making  a career  for  himself,  but  in  a public-spirited  way. 
The  peyaXoyj/vxos  aims  at  evdaipovia , the  (piXonpos  is  absorbed 
in  ripr)  (§§  3,  4).  By  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  (juXonpia 


sometimes  means  the  virtue — the  mean  state,  or  proper  ambi- 
tion— sometimes  the  vice  of  excess — unregulated  ambition. 

[Our  language  suffers  from  the  same  confusion.  We  blame 
one  man  ‘ because  he  has  no  ambition 5 ; we  say  of  another, 
‘ Ambition  was  his  ruin/] 

Chap.  5.  ripaorrjs  (mildness). 

This  term,  like  0tXort/xta,  is  rather  ambiguous.  Its  meaning 
tends  to  slide  off  towards  the  extreme  of  defect  (§§  i,  4). 

[So  in  English  such  words  as  4 lenient/  ‘indulgent/  ‘easy- 
tempered/  generally  imply  a tinge  of  censure  or  contempt.] 

The  extremes — 

(1)  Of  defect.  ’A opyrjo-La  (want  of  spirit).  There  are  occa- 
sions on  which  we  ought  to  show  anger  and  resentment ; not 
to  do  so  were  slavish  (dvdpcnrodcbdes  § 6),  §§  5,  6 ; cp.  iii.  1,  § 24. 

(2)  Of  excess.  * OpyiXoTrjs . But  under  this  generic  term 
Aristotle  distinguishes  several  species,  (a)  opytXo?  (§  8),  the 
quick-tempered  man.  (/3)  dupoxoXos  (§  9),  the  irritable  man. 
(y)  7 riKpos  (§  10),  the  sulky  man.  (6)  xa^€7ros  (§  n),  the 
morose  man. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  all  these  types  to  be  combined 
in  one  person  (§  7). 

§ 13.  Be  tolerant  in  your  judgement  of  others.  Allow  for 
circumstances  and  difference  of  dispositions  (repeated  from 
9.  §§  7-9)- 

The  Social  or  Society  Virtues. 

(1)  Aristotle  does  not  put  them  on  a level  with  the  cardinal 
virtues.  They  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  manners  than 
morals . 

(2)  But  classing  them  with  the  virtues  as  he  does,  he 
teaches  that  manners  are  obligatory  after  all.  Since  man 
is  a social  animal  it  is  his  duty  to  cultivate  that  behaviour 
which  may  make  him  socially  agreeable.  You  have  no  right 
to  bore  a man,  or  be  rude  to  him  unnecessarily ; savoir  faire 
is  a duty.  [Remember  that  the  Greeks  were  more  sociable 
and  talkative  than  modern  Englishmen.  The  French  afford 
a better  parallel.] 
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Chap.  6.  <J>i\ux  (geniality). 

§ 4.  This  virtue  cannot  properly  be  termed  cfriXia  (as  it  is 
in  the  diaypacfrr)  ii.  7,  § 13),  but  Aristotle  knows  of  no  Greek 
word  which  will  exactly  express  it. 

[In  English  we  have  marked  the  distinction  in  4 friendship  ' 
and  4 friendliness/  The  best  translation  of  Aristotle's  idea  is 
however  4 geniality /] 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  friendship  (<^Aia),  but  the  quality  which 
makes  friends.  Aristotle  is  describing  the  manner  of  an 
agreeable  gentleman.  But  there  are  limits  to  complaisance  ; 
genial  as  he  is,  this  man  will  never  forget  the  respect  he  owes 
to  himself  or  his  duty  to  others ; there  are  occasions  when  he 
will  'draw  the  line'  (§§  7,  8). 

The  extremes — 

(1)  Of  excess.  Of  this  there  are  two  grades  : — 

(a)  apccrKos,  the  obsequious  man.  He  aims  at  pleasing 
every  one  without  discrimination,  and  cannot  4 draw  the 
line’  (§§  i,  9). 

(3)  KoXatj,  the  flatterer,  parasite,  toady.  He  toadies  for 
his  living  (§  9). 

(2)  Of  defect.  dvvKoXos  or  dvo-epis,  the  surly  or  contentious 
man  (§§  1,  9). 

Chap.  7.  5A\rj0eia  (straightforwardness). 

In  § 7 Aristotle  warns  us  that  the  virtue  is  not  that  of 
promise-keeping,  which  would  belong  to  the  province  of 
justice,  so  dXrjOeia  is  not  to  be  translated  4 truthfulness/ 
The  aKrjQevTiKos  is  rather  the  straightforward,  downright, 
transparently  candid  man  in  speech  and  deed  (avOeKao-ros  ns 
§ 4).  It  is  not  so  much  in  great  matters  as  in  small  that 
he  displays  this  quality ; he  will  not  tell  more  or  less  than  the 
truth  even  when  nothing  is  at  stake  (§  7).  He  hates  a lie  for 
its  own  sake  (§  8). 

The  extremes — 

(1)  Of  excess.  d\a{ov€ia  (§§  10-13).  Of  boasters  Aristotle 
distinguishes  three  grades  — (a)  The  boaster  pure  and  simple, 
the  'embroiderer'  without  an  ulterior  motive;  (/3)  The  boaster 
for  reputation's  sake ; (7)  The  boaster  for  gain,  e.g.  the  prophet, 
the  sophist,  the  quack  (§  1 3). 
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(2)  Of  defect.  elpcovda  (§§  3,  14—16).  elpcoveia  is  an 
attractive  and  gentlemanly  failing.  Your  vulgar  fellow  delights 
in  exaggeration ; your  man  of  refinement  prefers  under- 
statements (§§  9,  14). 

[It  is  still  considered  'bad  form'  to  give  vent  to  one’s  whole 
feelings.  English  reserve  is  only  a type  of  irony,]  The 
/u cyaXoyj/vx0^  often  hides  his  real  sentiments  under  a veil  of 
irony  (3,  § 28).  Socrates  was  the  cipuv par  excellence  (§  14). 
[Bret  Harte’s  ' heathen  Chinee ’ is  another  type  of  eipcoi/.] 

The  fiavKonavovpyos  (§  15)  is  a very  inferior  cipcov — in 
reality  the  a\a(av  turned  inside  out.  [The  Greek  of  the 
sentence  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  type  of  man  is  not 
uncommon.  The  translation  'humbug’  will  serve.] 

Distinguish  the  aXa£wi/  from  the  x^os- 

The  aXaf <ov  tries  to  deceive  others;  the  xa^vos  deceives 
himself. 

Distinguish  the  eipw  from  the  fjmcp6i|/uxos. 

The  ei pcov  pretends  to  underrate  himself;  the  puKpoyj/vxos 
really  underrates  himself. 

Chap.  8.  EuTpcnrcXia,  emSe^toTTjs  (wit). 

A virtue  of  conversation  and  good  company.  The  cvTpd- 
7r eXo?  (notice  etymology,  § 3)  or  imbef-ios  § g,  the  tactful  and 
graceful  jester  (e/xpfXws  naifav  § 3),  the  sparkling  conversa- 
tionalist, who  can  amuse  without  wounding  (§§  3,  7)  and  can 
take  a joke  as  well  as  make  one,  § 8.  He  will  recognize  the 
limits  imposed  by  good  breeding  \v6p.os  iavrcp),  §§  9,  10. 

Extremes — 

(1)  Of  excess.  The  jSfopoXo'xor,  the  buffoon,  or  'funny  man,’ 
will  have  his  joke  (yXi^o/xcyos  navTCDs  rod  yeXotou  § 3),  cannot 
resist  it  ( Tjrrcov  tov  yeXoiov  § 10),  even  at  his  own  expense. 

(2)  Of  defect.  The  aypios  (aypoiKos  ii.  7,  § 13),  the  boor, 
clown,  can  neither  make  jokes  himself  nor  see  other  people’s 

(§§  3,  io> 

In  § 6 Aristotle  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  jokes 
of  the  pcopLoXoxos  and  those  of  the  evTpdmXos  by  the  contrast 
between  the  alaxpoXoyia  (coarse  abuse)  of  the  Old  Comedy 
(e.  g.  Aristophanes)  and  the  vnovoia  (delicate  innuendo)  of  the 
New  (in  his  own  day). 
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Chap.  9.  AiSJs. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a precise  English  equivalent. 
Shame,  modesty,  honour,  conscience — each  partly,  none 
exactly,  expresses  it. 

Aristotle  leaves  it  to  the  last  because  strictly  it  is  not 
a virtue  but  a n aBos,  or  as  he  defines  it  in  ii.  7,  § 14 
iv  tois  TraStfTiv. 

(1)  It  has  its  accompanying  bodily  affection — blushing; 
but  the  virtues  have  not  (§  2). 

(2)  It  is  only  becoming  to  young  men  (§  3)* 

(3)  It  is  only  a virtue  vnoBecrem  (§  7),  i.  e.  it  may  be 
right  to  feel  shame,  but  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  you  have 
done  wrong. 

§ 8.  cy/cpdreia  is  not  to  be  confused  with  virtue ; it  is  /juktt]  tls, 
i.e.  there  is  a moral  struggle  between  good  and  evil  principles, 
which  is  absent  in  completed  virtue.  The  eyKparrjs  is  on  his 
way  to  become  the  07 rovdcuos — but  only  on  his  way. 


BOOK  X 

Chap.  6.  Aristotle  ends,  as  he  begins,  with  the  ultimate 
question  of  Ethics — What  is  evdaipovia?  (§  1.)  In  Book  i.  he 
gave  a tentative  answer,  cvtpyeia  yf/vx^js  kclt  dpcrrjPj  in  which 
each  word  presented  a problem.  Having  thrown  light  on 
these  in  the  intermediate  books,  Aristotle  is  now  in  a position 
to  give  a more  precise  and  final  answer.  (The  treatment  in 
Book  i is  generic , in  Book  x specific .) 

ivip yeta.  In  § 2 he  reminds  us  that  evdcupovia  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  ivipyna  and  not  a egis  (in  i.  7,  § 13  : i.  5,  § 6), 
and  further  to  be  an  ivtpyua  kcl&  avrrjv,  not  8i  erepa,  an  absolute 
end,  not  a means  to  some  further  end  (in  i.  7 evbaipovia  was 
shown  to  be  reXeiov  and  avrapKcs).  There  remain  these  further 
problems  to  be  solved. 

x|/ux*q — of  what  part  of  the  soul  is  (vdaipLOVLa  the  Ivipyua  ? 

KaTa  dpcrr/r — in  the  exercise  of  what  virtues,  i.  e.  moral  or 
intellectual,  does  cvdatpLovla  consist? 

These  questions  Aristotle  answers  in  chaps.  7,  8. 
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Now  to  return  to  chap.  6.  The  rest  of  it,  §§  3-end,  is  an 
argument  to  show  that  evbaipovia  is  not  pleasure  (rj^ovrj),  which 
is  so  often  mistaken  for  it. 

§ 3.  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  objects  in  life  which 
satisfy  the  initial  conditions  of  evdaipovia  laid  down  in  § 2. 
These  are — 

(1)  Pleasures — al  rjdeTai  tcov  Traifhcov  (pleasant  amusements). 

(2)  VirtUOUS  activity — al  Kar  dperrjv  npa^eis. 

Both  of  these  are  activities  (eWpyeiai),  each  pursued  for  its 
own  sake  avTr]v).  And  yet  a man  cannot  follow  both 
at  once ; he  must  make  his  choice.  Aristotle  rules  out 
pleasure  by  the  following  arguments : — 

(1)  Who  is  the  judge  whose  verdict  we  must  accept  ? Not 
kings,  and  tyrants,  and  wealthy  men,  for  (a)  they  have 
never  tasted  pure  pleasures  (ayewroi  rjdovrjs  elXucpivovs,  § 4), 
(/3)  not  having  developed  their  reason  ( vovs ) or  learnt  virtue, 
their  opinion  is  worth  no  more  than  a child's  (§  4).  The 
< Tnovdaios  then  is  the  only  judge,  and  he  will  cast  his  vote 
unhesitatingly  for  a life  of  virtue  (§  5). 

(2)  Experience  shows  that  pleasure  ought  not  after  all  to 
be  considered  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  ‘Dead  Sea  fruit' 
[read  Ecclesiastes].  Its  true  place  in  life  is  6 recreation  ’ 
(< dvaTravo-Ls ),  as  a means  to  future  exertion.  Aristotle  quotes 
Anacharsis  (§  6). 

(3)  fjdovr)  does  not  fulfil  the  definition  of  cvftaipovLa,  for  the 
words  kcit  dperrjv  imply  (nrovdaioTrjs . Now  (nrovfiaiorqs  means 
a certain  seriousness  or  earnestness  of  character,  [which  is 
something  very  different  from  dulness  or  sourness.  Because 
the  good  man  (0-7 Tovdaio?)  has  a serious  purpose  in  life,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  plenty  of  fun  in  him.] 

(4)  If  evbaipovla  meant  nothing  more  than  the  enjoyment 
of  bodily  pleasures,  then  a slave , who  cannot  even  live  the  life 
of  a citizen  (pios,  § 8),  could  enjoy  evdaipovia,  which  to  Aristotle 
is  a reductio  ad  absurduvi  (§8). 

[Notice  that  through  this  chapter  runs  the  distinction 
between  the  higher  and  lower  (o-wpaTiKai)  pleasures.  Aristotle 
is  only  proving  that  these  lower  pleasures  do  not  constitute 

evdaipovialj 
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Chap.  7.  To  show  what  cu&cufioyta  is. 

§ i.  It  must  be  the  activity  of  the  highest  virtue,  and  this 
must  be  the  virtue  of  the  highest  part  of  the  soul.  Now  the 
highest  part  is  vovs , and  the  ivipyeia  of  vovs  is  decopla  (contem- 
plation). So  in  § 28  evdacpovia  is  defined  as  Oecopia  tis. 

Aristotle’s  arguments  to  demonstrate  that  the  exercise  of 
vovs  (the  pure  reason)  is  the  highest  activity. 

(1)  KpaTiorq  (§  2),  highest. 

(2)  (Twex^raTT]  (§  2),  most  continuous. 

(3)  rjdicrTr)  (§  3),  most  pleasant  ( €v\oyov  Se  tois  eldoo-i  tcov 

£ tjtovvtcov  ttju  diaycoyrjv  civcu?). 

(4)  avrapK€(TTdTrj  (§  4),  most  self-sufficient,  because  the  wise 
man  is  independent  of  externals. 

(5)  Wisdom  alone  is  loved  for  its  own  sake  (§  5). 

(6)  It  involves  o-xo^rj,  leisure  (§  6).  [2*0X77  does  not  mean 

laziness,  but  rather  freedom  from  external  anxiety.]  Herein 
consists  the  superiority  of  the  life  of  the  philosopher  over  that 
of  the  statesman  or  the  soldier  (§  7). 

§§  8,  9.  Aristotle  replies  to  the  objection  of  those  who 
urged  that  such  a life  was  too  high  for  mortals  to  aspire  to. 
Man  is  o-vvderov  (§  8),  a compound  of  reason  and  appetites ; 
he  stands  midway  between  God  and  the  beasts  that  perish. 
It  is  for  man  to  cherish  the  divine  element  (Ofiov  ™),  his  reason 
(vovs),  and  to  strive  to  ‘ play  the  immortal  ’ ( dQavaTi&iv ).  For 
indeed  man’s  highest  self  (vovs)  is  his  truest  self  (paXicrTa 
av6pC07TOs). 

Chap.  8.  § 1.  But  there  is  another  and  second  best 
cuSaifAcma,  viz.  that  which  results  from  the  practice  of 
the  rjGuca!  dpeTcu.  These  moral  virtues  Aristotle  regards  as 
peculiarly  human  ( dvdpGonucai ),  for  they  are  the  virtues  of 
a being  compounded  of  reason  and  appetite, — the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  cp.  § 3.  The  intellect  or  reason  which  prescribes 
these  virtues  and  controls  the  passions,  Aristotle  calls 
(ppovrjaLs, 

In  § 3 Aristotle  puts  very  forcibly  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  (j)povrjaLs  and  tjOlkt)  dperr].  The  one  necessarily  implies 
the  other.  Only  the  virtuous  man  is  perfectly  ‘ sane  ’ ; only 
the  ‘ sane  ’ man  can  be  perfectly  virtuous. 
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[cfrpovrjais  may  be  quite  well  translated  ‘prudence';  but 
remember  that  it  means  the  reason  which  regulates  conduct, 
the  practical  reason.] 

Now  these  moral  and  purely  human  virtues  depend  on 
two  conditions  : — 

(1)  Social  life — man’s  relations  to  his  fellows — avOpviros 

<pV(T€L  7ro\LTLKOS. 

(2)  The  existence  of  appetites  and  aversions — ndOrj — 
(dependent  on  the  possession  of  a body),  which  have  to  be 
regulated  and  restrained. 

[Remember  that  the  virtues  described  in  Books  III,  IV 

are  all  t]6lkclI  aperaij. 

Oewpia  (contemplation),  the  activity  of  vous,  the 
philosophic  life,  is  the  higher  eu&aijAtma,  because — 

(1)  It  renders  a man  more  independent  of  his  fellow-men 
and  of  his  lower  self  (§  3). 

(2)  It  renders  him  more  independent  of  external  goods, 
the  gifts  of  fortune  (§§  4,  6).  (Still  even  the  philosopher 
cannot  get  rid  of  his  body  and  his  common  humanity.  He 
must  live,  and  so  far  as  he  mixes  with  his  fellows  he  must 
practise  the  moral  virtues  (§  6),  He  will  want  a modest 
competency  (§  9).  The  philosopher’s  prayer  should  be 
‘ Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.’  The  noblest  life 
is  quite  consistent  with  a mean  estate  (§§  9,  10).  Aristotle 
reinforces  his  opinion  by  quoting  Solon  and  Anaxagoras  and 
appealing  to  experience  (§§  n,  12).) 

(3)  It  makes  him  likest  God.  For,  § 7,  Aristotle  proves 
that  the  gods  can  only  be  conceived  as  pure  intelligences. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  them  exercising  moral  virtues; 
what  sphere  of  activity  then  is  left  them  except  thought, 
contemplation  (Otcopia)  ? 

And  § 13,  if  the  gods  have  any  care  for  men,  they  will 
recognize  their  kindred  in  the  philosopher,  and  he  will  be 
most  beloved  of  them  (Oeocfrikeo-TaTos). 

Throughout  these  last  two  chapters  Aristotle  has  been 
comparing  the  rival  ideals  of  the  philosophic  and  the  practical 
life;  and  on  every  score  he  has  given  the  palm  to  the 
philosopher. 
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[The  following  table  may  make  the  relation  of  some  of  the 
terms  used  by  Aristotle  clearer.] 


[ vovs 
the  pure. 

\6yos,  \ reason 
to  \6yov  J-  - 
exov  pipos  ) 


Sphere.  Types. 

Oecupia  . . . <pi\o(TO(pos 

Contemplation, 
the  exercise  of 
the  8iavoT]TiKal 
apera'i 


Result. 
The  higher 
tvdaip.ov'ia 


^(ppovrjacs  . vpa£is  ‘Conduct/  TTpatcriKos  . The  inferior 
the  practical  the  practical  e.  g.  the  states-  eutiaipovia 
reason,  pru-  life,  the  order-  man,  the 
dence.  ing  of  the  soldier,  &c. 

rjQifcal  dperai 


Chap.  9.  This  chapter  is  the  link  between  the  Ethics 
and  the  Politics.  Why  does  Aristotle  pass  from  ethics 
to  politics  ? Because  the  object  of  ethics  is  a practical  one 
(§  i).  Now  good  men  can  only  be  nurtured,  Aristotle  thinks, 
by  good  political  institutions  ( vopoi ).  The  cardinal  duty  of 
the  state  is  to  educate  its  citizens  by  e'Oos  into  ?j6os — to  put 
a certain  stamp  upon  their  characters. 

Among  Greek  states  only  a few  had  attempted  to  discharge 
this  duty;  the  Spartan  state  and  a few  others  (§  13),  e. g.  the 
Cretan  state  (i.  13,  § 3). 

[In  Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  education  was  left  much 
more  to  individuals,  so  that  in  what  he  says  about  education 
in  this  chapter  he  is  really  weighing  the  respective  merits  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  systems.] 

Aristotle’s  opinion  of  human  nature  (§§  2-7). 

He  does  not  believe  that  men  are  by  nature  good,  and 
therefore  better  left  to  themselves;  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
majority  of  men  to  obey  fear  rather  than  the  voice  of 
conscience  ( ov  yap  necfiVKacriv  aldol  7 TeiOapya’V  aXKci  <po(3<p  § 4). 
Passion  will  not  listen  to  reason  (§  7).  But  Aristotle  does 
believe  in  the  immense  importance  of  education. 

The  three  factors  which  may  be  held  to  determine 
character — 

(i)  4>ucris,  (2)  €0os,  (3)  8i8axY|  or  Xoyos  (§  t), 

Aristotle  himself  regards  all  three  as  contributing  to  the 
complete  character. 
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As  for  4>uctis,  the  nature  with  which  a child  is  endowed  at 
birth,  although  Aristotle  does  not  deny  its  importance,  it  is 
not  within  the  sphere  of  human  agency  (did  nvas  fcias  ahias) 
and  therefore  need  not  be  discussed  here  (§  6). 

As  to  SiSax^  or  Xoyos,  i.  e.  the  appeal  direct  to  the  reason, 
e.g.  a course  of  argument  or  sermons,  this  will  be  of  very  little 
use  unless  a foundation  has  been  laid  by  e6os  (iOio-pos)  (§  6). 

I0os  or  €0i<7|a6s,  from  which  Aristotle  expects  so  much, 
is  habituation,  moral  training,  training  by  the  discipline  of 
rewards  and  punishment,  and  the  effect  of  example.  And 
this  training  must  begin  from  the  cradle.  Only  by  e6os  can 
an  tjOosj  which  loves  right  and  hates  wrong,  be  built  up  (§  8). 
The  educator  must  master  the  iraQr)  before  he  attempts  to 
convince  the  reason  (§  7). 

Aristotle  on  yo/xos  (law). 

(1)  Defined  in  § 12;  6 de  vopos  dvayKacrTiKrjv  €%€i  dvvafiiv , 
\6yos  a w ano  nvos  (f>povr)(T€(os  kcu  vov  : law  is,  as  it  were,  the 
voice  of  impersonal  reason,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
state. 

(2)  Its  range.  A man’s  whole  life  must  be  regulated  by 
law  (§  9). 

(3)  Laws  may  be  either  written  or  unwritten  (e.g.  the 
unwritten  laws  of  custom  and  public  opinion)  (§  14). 

(4)  Some  thought  that  law  ought  to  be  both  educative 
and  prohibitive;  it  should  seek  both  to  encourage  the  good 
and  to  repress  the  evil-doer  (§  18). 

Should  education  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  or  left  to  the 
whim  of  the  individual  citizen  ? Should  one  uniform  system 
of  education  be  prescribed  by  law  or  not  ? Aristotle  himself 
is  in  favour  of  a state  system  (§§  8,  14),  but  he  puts  the 
merits  of  each. 

The  State  is  superior  to  the  individual,  because — 

(a)  The  State  can  employ  coercion  (§§  8,  n,  12). 

(b)  The  State  (the  law)  is  an  impersonal,  and  therefore  an 
impartial  agent  (§  12). 

(c)  The  State  can  produce  a uniform  type  of  character 

(?0os). 
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The  individual  is  superior  to  the  State,  because — 

(a)  The  parents  have  the  initial  advantage  of  the  natural 
affection  and  obedience  of  their  children  (n point apxovai  yap 

VT€pyOVT€S  Ka\  €V7T€l0eiS  TJJ  (jf)V(T6t  § I 4). 

(b)  The  individual  can  alter  or  adapt  general  rules  to  suit 
special  cases.  This  would  of  course  be  precluded  by  a 
rigorous  and  uniform  system  (such  as  the  Spartan),  § 15. 

But  after  all,  the  private  citizen,  whether  he  be  a father  or 
a schoolmaster,  can  never  be  a good  educator,  unless  he  has 
learnt  the  theory  of  education.  He  must  be  vopoOerucos  (§14) 
(capable  of  legislating)  for  his  own  household ; he  must  have 
a firm  grasp  of  rd  Ka66\ov,  of  general  principles,  before  he 
can  adapt  them  to  to  Kaff  tKavrov  (§  15),  the  particular  case 
(cp.  § 17).  Here  Aristotle  illustrates  his  point  happily  by  the 
physician  or  the  trainer,  who  must  understand  (a)  the  general 
principles  of  his  art,  (b)  how  to  apply  them  by  diagnosing 
particular  cases. 

How  then  shall  a man  become  vopoSeriKos  ? And  to  whom 
shall  he  go  to  learn  the  principles  of  political  science  ( ttoXitikt) 

emo-Trjpr))?  (§  18.) 

(1)  Not  to  the  politicians  themselves;  for  (a)  they  do  not 
profess  to  teach  it,  have  not  even  taught  their  own  sons  (§  18)  ; 
(13)  they  have  learnt  their  art  rather  by  intuition  (dvvapis)  and 
experience  (e^wrapi'a),  than  by  a scientific  method  (Siavoia), 
§ 18. 

(2)  Nor  to  the  Sophists.  They  pretend  to  teach  it,  and 
cannot  (a)  because  they  do  not  understand  the  difficulties 
of  the  task.  They  put  together  patchwork  constitutions  on 
paper,  but  never  think  of  asking  whether  they  would  work 
(§  20);  (/3)  because  they  have  had  no  practical  experience 
of  politics.  They  are  like  doctors  who  should  try  to  heal 
their  patients  out  of  ‘ pharmacopoeias ’ («c  tZ>v  (rvyypappaTav, 
§ 20- 

Aristotle  need  offer  no  further  apology  for  writing  a treatise 
on  politics  himself  to  supply  the  want,  which  he  proposes  to 
do  on  a sound  inductive  method  (§  23). 
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Aristotle’s1  views  on — 

I.  Pleasure. 

(1)  Mere  pleasure  is  not  the  summum  bonum  = eybaipovla 
(x.  6,  p.  44) ; and  yet  it  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  (x.  6,  § 3), 
and  so  Eudoxus  was  justified  in  ranking  it  among  ri'/zta 
(i.  12,  § 5)- 

(2)  Although  pleasure  is  not  the  end  of  existence,  it  is 
a test  of  character  (ii.  3,  § 1) ; the  virtuous  man  is  he  who 
takes  pleasure  in  virtuous  actions  (i.  8,  §§  10-14);  and  the 
object  of  education  is  to  produce  such  a character  (ii.  3,  § 2 ; 
x.  9,  § 6).  So  that  r)Sovr)  is  a constituent  part  of  wbaifiovia, 
though  true  happiness  is  something  very  different  from  mere 
pleasure.  Pleasure  follows  virtue ; virtue  does  not  follow 
pleasure.  Of  course  the  pleasure  which  accompanies  virtuous 
actions — the  glow  of  moral  satisfaction — is  quite  different 
from  sensual  pleasure ; the  pleasure  a man  wins  by  resisting 
temptation  is  quite  different  from  the  pleasure  he  would  have 
gained  by  succumbing  to  it. 

(3)  Aristotle’s  own  position  is  between  that  of  Cynic  and 
Cyrenaic  (p.  16).  Like  the  Cynics  he  warns  his  readers 
against  its  seduction  (e.  g.  ii.  9,  § 6 ; ii.  8,  § 8 ; ii.  3,  § 10); 
but  he  is  with  the  Cyrenaics  in  refusing  to  condemn  pleasure 
simply  because  it  is  pleasure  (ii.  3,  § 5).  A moralist  who 
placed  (pCKia  (geniality)  and  chTpaneXia  (wit)  in  his  list  of 
virtues  could  not  take  a too  austere  view  of  life. 

(4)  Finally,  Aristotle  feels  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  praise  or 

condemn  pleasure  as  a whole.  You  must  draw  distinctions 
between  this  pleasure  and  that ; there  are  healthy  and  vicious 
pleasures,  higher  and  lower  pleasures.  Pleasure  is  essentially 
relative;  there  is  one  pleasure  of  heroism,  and  another  of 
beer  and  skittles.  Note  then  how  carefully  Aristotle  analyses 
pleasures  into  (a)  i.  ra  <£uo-et  rjbea,  pleasures  which  fulfil  man’s 
nature;  ii.  ra  prj  (pvo-ei  rjbea,  pleasures  which  mar  it  (i.  8, 
§§  11-14).  (/3)  Pleasures  of  the  soul  and  pleasures  of  the 

1 It  must  be  remembered  that  my  first  object  in  this  Appendix  is  not 
to  state  Aristotle’s  real  and  complete  opinions  on  any  subject,  but  simply 
to  collect  and  arrange  those  references  to  it  which  occur  in  these  books. 
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body,  yj/vx^ai  and  o-copaTiKat)  iii.  io,  § 2.  And  then  the  bodily 
pleasures  must  be  further  analysed  into  the  pleasures  of  the 
various  senses,  §§  3-8,  p.  32. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  come  the  ‘ animal  ’ or  ‘ sensual 5 
pleasures,  iii.  10,  §§  8,  10;  these  are  the  pleasures  he  is 
mainly  thinking  of  in  x.  6.  But  even  these  appetites  have  to 
be  controlled,  not  eradicated,  iii.  n,  § 1. 

[Of  course  this  classification  does  not  coincide  with  the 
preceding  one.  Any  sort  of  pleasure  may  be  ; that 
will  depend  on  the  circumstances.] 

II.  Education. 

(1)  Object:  moral  rather  than  intellectual,  or  rather  moral 
training  the  indispensable  basis.  To  think  aright  one  must 
learn  to  feel  aright  (i.  4,  §§  6,  7 ; ii.  3,  § 2). 

€@os  must  precede  didaxn  (x.  9,  § 6 : p.  46 ; cp.  ii.  4,  § 6). 

(2)  Importance  (ii.  1,  § 8 ; x.  9,  § 9 : p.  46). 

(3)  The  true  statesman  and  legislator  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  citizens  as  his  highest  task  (i.  13,  §§  2,  3 ; ii.  1, 
§5;  X.  9,  § 13;  i.  9,  § 8). 

(4)  Should  the  State  undertake  education  ? (x.  9 : pp.46. 47.) 

III.  Punishment  (ii.  3,  § 4 ; iii-  5>  §§  7>  8 5 x-  9>  § IO)- 

TifMopia  strictly  means  'retribution'  (cp.  iv.  5,  § 10,  where  it 

means  £ revenge  ’) ; koXcktls , 4 chastisement,'  i.  e.  corrective 
punishment.  Aristotle  does  not  seem  to  draw  any  very  sharp 
distinction;  but  his  own  theory  of  punishment  seems  the 
‘corrective'  one.  Punishments  are  larpelal  rives;  this  view 
should  guide  the  choice  of  penalties  (ii.  3,  § 4 ; x.  9,  § 10). 
Banishment  ( e£opi£eiv ) only  to  be  the  punishment  of  moral 
incurables.  [But  note  that  Aristotle  is  stating  the  views  of 
others  in  this  passage.]  The  fear  of  punishment  a necessary 
curb  for  the  great  majority  of  men  (x.  9,  § 4).  The  fact  of 
punishment  an  argument  for  moral  responsibility  (iii.  5,  § 7). 
Why  did  Pittacus  inflict  a double  penalty  on  drunken  criminals  ? 
(‘ii-  5,  § 8). 

IV.  The  Gods. 

(1)  Was  Aristotle  a monotheist  or  a polytheist?  He 
generally  speaks  of  the  Gods  (in  the  plural),  but  in  i.  12,  § 5 ; 
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x.  8,  § 7 he  uses  the  singular.  However,  in  both  these 
chapters  he  also  uses  the  plural.  Aristotle  believed  himself 
in  a single  divine  mind,  but  was  quite  ready  to  adapt  his 
language  to  popular  prejudice. 

(2)  The  Divine  attributes.  Since  the  Gods  (or  God)  are 
pure  intellect  they  can  have  no  moral  attributes ; their  only 
activity  is  ‘ theoretic  ’ (Sea >pla)  (x.  8,  § 7 : p.  44). 

(3)  Do  the  gods  care  for  men?  Is  there  a providence? 
Aristotle  only  assumes  it  hypothetically  (x.  8,  § 13;  i.  9,  § 2). 

V.  Death  and  the  Hereafter. 

In  i.  10,  § 2 and  11,  § 1,  Aristotle  takes  the  current  opinion 
of  life  after  death  as  a hypothesis  to  argue  upon,  but  does 
not  commit  himself  to  it  (donel,  it  is  thought ; ai  So|cu,  popular 
opinion),  p.  10.  In  iii.  6,  § 6 he  calls  death  7 repas  (the  end 
of  all). 

VI.  Suicide  (iii.  7,  § 13:  p.  30). 

VII.  Animals,  children,  slaves. 

(1)  Cannot  enjoy  evbaipovla  (i.  9,  § 10 ; x.  6,  § 8 ; x.  8,  § 8). 

(2)  Animals  and  children  can  act  c/covo-las  (voluntarily)  but 
not  p era  irpoaipeo-eas  (iii.  I,  § 22  ; iii.  2,  § 2). 

Both  these  incapacities  result  from  the  same  defect,  viz. 
that  vovs  and  Qpovrjo-is  are  undeveloped. 

VIII.  On  princes  (Tupa^oi,  Sumon-cu). 

Their  opinion  of  happiness  worth  no  more  than  a child's; 
they  live  for  sensual  pleasure,  and  they  hold  its  ministers 
(koXcikcs,  iv.  6;  iv.  3,  § 29)  in  high  esteem  (x.  6,  §§  3,  4). 
The  effeminate  Sardanapalus,  the  type  of  most  princes 
(i.  5,  § 3).  A mistake  to  suppose  that  a princely  position 
makes  a peyaXoyf/vxos  (iv.  3,  § 19);  the  private  citizen  (idiaTrjs) 
may  live  the  noble  life  just  as  well  as  a prince,  and  that 
* though  he  bear  no  rule  over  land  and  sea'  (x.  8,  §§  9,  10). 

Tyrants  can  be  neither  «Va>rot  nor  aveXevSepoi  (iv.  1, 

§§  23, 42). 

IX.  On  the  advantages  of  ‘middle  path  of  life’ 
(x.  8,  §§  9-1 1 : p.  44). 
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X.  On  the  Sophists  (x.  9,  §§  18-21 : p.  49). 

Aristotle’s  practical  temper  and  impatience  of  mere 
theorizing  (pp.  4,  5). 

Aristotle’s  tolerance  (p.  5). 

Aristotle’s  opinion  of  human  nature  (pp.  5,  45). 

Is  ‘Happiness’  an  adequate  translation  of  cuSai/xo^ia  ? 

No;  for  ‘happiness/  though  for  want  of  a better  word  it 
has  to  be  used  as  its  equivalent,  may  be  misleading. 

(1)  Because  it  is  very  often  used  as  if  it  were  identical 
with  ‘pleasure.’  Now  Aristotle  is  at  great  pains  to  point 
out  it  is  not . 

(2)  Because  when  we  speak  of  ‘ happiness  * we  generally 
imply  a passive  state  rather  than  an  activity.  Now  evdcupovia 
is  an  ivepyeia. 

It  would  perhaps  be  safer  to  paraphrase  cvSaipovla  = 7-6  * v 
(rjv  Kal  ev  npaTT€Lv  by  ‘ good  life  ’ or  ‘ noble  life/ 

Is  Aristotle’s  theory  of  Habit  (e^ts)  a satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  moral  character  ? 

It  is  certainly  not  a complete  explanation ; for 

(1)  Aristotle  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  Qvo-is  (e.  g.  x.  9, 
§ 6).  Now  the  ‘ nature  ’ of  the  child  is  largely  determined  at 
birth ; inherited  qualities  as  well  as  circumstances  and  educa- 
tion determine  its  character.  But  to  this  objection  Aristotle 
might  be  supposed  to  reply  that  these  inherited  characteristics 
were  after  all  only  the  transmitted  habits  of  ancestors.  But 
then  we  might  reply  that,  in  that  case,  the  individual  is  not 
the  original  cause  (apxn)  of  his  habits. 

(2)  Though  the  doctrine  of  habit  will  go  far  to  explain  the 
cunning  of  the  craftsman,  the  feats  of  the  athlete,  and  nerve 
of  the  soldier,  and  will  explain  the  growth  of  such  vices  as 
drunkenness,  it  will  not  explain  the  whole  of  a man’s  moral 
life.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  we  are  ‘ the  creatures  of  our 
former  selves/  that  every  action  springs  out  of  our  past  and 
moulds  our  future ; but  still  we  are  spiritual  beings,  not 
automata.  No  man  can  honestly  believe  that  he  is  the  mere 
creature  of  habit. 

(3)  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  any  sort  of  belief  in 
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free  will  with  such  an  absolute  doctrine  of  the  force  of 
habit  (pp.  26,  27). 

How  far  does  Aristotle  make  allowance  in  esti- 
mating the  morality  of  actions  for  (1)  sudden 
temptation,  (2)  badness  of  disposition,  (3)  badness 
of  surroundings  ? 


(1)  In  the  case  of  fear  he  makes  allowance;  in  the  case 
of  appetite  not.  An  act  of  cowardice  is  very  much  less 
voluntary  than  one  of  profligacy  (iii.  12,  §§  2-4:  p.  33).  In 
the  case  of  Svpos  (anger)  a man  must  be  held  responsible, 
but  a too  harsh  censure  is  deprecated  (iv.  5,  § 13). 

(2)  A man  must  not  be  allowed  to  plead  in  defence  of 
a vicious  act  that  his  nature  compelled  him  to  it  (iii.  1, 
§ 14  : p.  22  : iii.  5,  §§  10-16:  p.  26). 

(3)  The  paramount  importance  of  good  education  in 
Aristotle's  eyes  is  a convincing  proof  of  the  immense 
influence  he  believed  a man's  surroundings  exercised  on 
his  character  (p.  49). 


How  does  Aristotle  treat  the  question  whether 
man  is  dp\r]  tCjv  irpa^ew  ? 

He  is  the  originating  cause  of  his  acts,  because  he  is  the 
originating  cause  of  his  habits  (egeav).  And  see  notes  on 
iii.  5 : p.  26. 


How  does  Aristotle  deal  with  the  question  whether 
a deterioration  of  moral  character  lessens  individual 
responsibility  ? 


It  does  not  lessen  a man's  responsibility ; it  does  lessen 
his  freedom.  A man  may  become  so  enslaved  to  a habit 
that  he  cannot  emancipate  himself,  e.  g.  a dipsomaniac ; but 
he  is  responsible  for  becoming  a dipsomaniac,  for  acquiring 
the  Zgis  of  dipsomania  (iii.  5,  §§  10-16  : p.  26). 

Can  (1)  habit  or  (2)  ignorance  of  moral  rules  be 
held  to  diminish  a man’s  responsibility? 

See  above  and  p.  22. 

What  constitutes  4 culpable  negligence  ’ according 
to  Aristotle  P (iii.  5,  § 9.) 

How  does  Aristotle  (1)  parallel,  (2)  contrast  art 
and  virtue? 

(1)  (a)  Art,  like  virtue,  is  acquired  by  practice  (ii.  1,  § 2). 
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(£)  Art,  like  virtue,  demands  knowledge  and  skill  (ii.  4, 

§§  2.  3)- 

(y)  Art,  like  virtue,  aims  at  the  mean  (ii.  6,  § 9). 

(2)  (a)  Virtue  depends  on  the  character  and  motives  of 
the  agent  (ii.  4,  § 3 : p.  16). 

(/3)  77  apcrr)  7rd(rr]s  Tex^rjs  aKpL^earipa  kcu  dpcivcov  iar'iv  (ii.  6, 

§ 9:  p.  19). 

What  are  the  essential  tests  of  a good  action  ? 

See  on  p.  16 ; and  to  the  three  conditions  stated  there  add 
a fourth,  that  it  must  hit  the  mean. 

Is  virtue  to  be  judged  by  motives  or  by  actions  ? 

By  both  (x.  8,  § 5) ; for  genuine  virtue  will  express  itself 
in  performance.  But  it  is  the  will  ( npoaipecris , x.  8,  § 5 ; iii. 
2,  § 1),  the  motive  (rod  koXov  evtica  iv.  2,  § 7),  the  character 
(cgis  iv.  1,  § 19 ; ttci)9  ex<ov  ii.  4,  § 3)  of  the  agent  which  is  all 
important. 

What  are  the  essential  tests  of  the  good  character  ? 

(1)  The  formation  of  iv  p€(TOTrjTLy  i.  e.  aperal  (ii.  6). 

(2)  To  feel  pleasure  and  pain  rightly  (ii.  3,  § 2),  i.  e.  to 
enjoy  rd  Qtaci  f)8ea  (i.  8,  § ii).  To  do  right  must  no  longer 
demand  a struggle ; iyicpareia  is  not  complete  virtue  (iv.  9,  § 8). 

(3)  All  motives  must  be  pure  (<a\od  cvena,  iv.  2,  § 7). 

(4)  A good  character  must  be  completely  harmonious 
( jravTa  opofpcovel  tv  Adyw  i.  13,  § 1 7),  i.  e.  under  the  perfect 
control  of  reason  (*ara  tov  6p6ov  \6yov  ii.  2,  § 2). 

(5)  It  must  bear  good  fruit  (ivipyeiai,  7r pa&is). 

Does  the  theory  that  virtue  is  a mean  (peaoT^s)  make 
virtue  and  vice  differ  only  in  degree  P (ii.  6,  §§  17-20 : 
pp.  18, 19.) 

Show  how,  in  Aristotle’s  account  of  the  virtues,  the 
idea  of  fitness  or  propriety  tends  to  take  the  place  of 
that  of  a quantitative  mean  (ii.  6,  § 11:  p.  18).  And 
illustrate  from  Aristotle’s  treatment  of  particular  virtues,  e.g.  iii. 
7’  § 5 ; i'i-  ir,§8;  iv.  i,§  12;  iv.  2,  § 2;  iv.  3,  § 10;  iv.  5,  § 3. 

To  what  extent  does  Aristotle’s  list  of  virtues 
comprise  more  than  we  think  necessary  to  moral 
perfection  ? 
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Different  people  hold  very  different  ideas  of  moral  perfec- 
tion ; but  a modern  writer  on  ethics  would  probably  in 
drawing  up  his  list  of  virtues — 

(1)  Omit  the  ‘social  virtues,’  as  belonging  rather  to 
manners  than  morals  (but  see  p.  38). 

(2)  Lay  far  less  stress  on  the  intellectual  element  in  virtue, 
e.  g.  he  would  omit  peyaXonpeTreia,  a virtue  which  depends  for 
its  exercise  partly  on  taste  and  culture,  partly  on  the  possession 
of  considerable  wealth.  [One  result  of  Christianity  has  been 
to  wipe  out  the  distinction  between  ‘ rich  ’ virtues  and  ‘ poor  ’ 
virtues.] 

To  what  extent  does  Aristotle’s  list  of  virtues 
comprise  less  than  we  consider  necessary  for  moral 
perfection?  (p.  28  and  see  below.) 

How  far  do  the  following  virtues  find  equivalents 
in  Aristotle’s  list  ? 

(1)  Self-sacrifice  or  self-denial  (pp.  28,  29). 

(2)  Charity,  sympathy,  mercy.  There  are  no  Greek 
words  which  fully  correspond  to  them,  e.  g.  npaorrjs  means 
rather  ‘ mildness,’  ‘ good  nature/  cmtiKeia  ‘ tolerance  of  judge- 
ment.’ Of  course  it  would  be  a gross  error  to  say  that  they 
are  absolutely  wanting  in  Aristotle’s  code,  for  the  Greeks 
were  by  nature  a humane  race.  Still  one  feels  that  what 
Christianity  regards  as  a central  and  absolute  duty  was  to 
Aristotle,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  rather  the  natural 
outcome  of  taste  and  good  nature. 

(3)  Benevolence.  Implied  in  duOpconos  cpvo-ei  ttoXitlkos . 
And  (geniality)  covers  some  part  of  it. 

(4)  Humility,  (a)  If  sincere,  piKpo\j/vxta — and  this  is 
a vice.  [Of  all  Christian  virtues  Humility  is  most  often 
misinterpreted.  Humility  is  the  proper  attitude  of  a man 
towards  his  Maker,  not  towards  his  fellow-men.]  (/3)  If 
insincere,  elpcoveia. 

(5)  Truth  with  us  has  a very  wide  significance.  We 
may  find  equivalents  for  its  departments  in  (a)  dXrjdeia  (p.  39) ; 

gdiKcuoo'vvr),  4 promise-keeping  ’ ; (y)  cfriXoo-ocfrla,  ‘ the  search 
intellectual  truth/ 

Is  Aristotle’s  a selfish  theory  of  morals  ? (pp.  28,  29.) 
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How  far  is  Aristotle’s  exposition  of  the  moral  virtues 
affected  by  ttoXitikt)  ? See  on  4 civic  virtues’  (pp.  29, 35,  36). 

Illustrate  from  Aristotle  the  political  and  social 
duties  of  a leading  Athenian  citizen.  See  on  peyaXo- 
irp^ireia  (pp.  35,  36). 

Show  how  each  of  the  spurious  forms  of  courage 
falls  short  of  true  courage  (pp.  31,  32). 

• E’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.’  Of  which 
of  his  characters  would  Aristotle  admit  this  ? 

OpaaCs  (ii.  8,  § 5)  ; atrcoros  (ii.  8,  § 5 : pp.  34,  35)  ; fUKpoyfrvxos 

(iv.  3.  § 35);  “P""  (iv.  7.  § 14)- 

How  far  does  the  account  of  euSaipopia  given  in 
Book  X correspond  with  that  in  Book  I?  (pp.  41, 
43-45*) 

Does  Aristotle  ever  describe  the  euSaijutoji'  ? 

(a)  The  philosopher  (x.  7,  §§  8,  9)  seeks  the  highest  evdai- 
povLa , the  theoretic  life  (Seoapia). 

(j8)  The  peyaXoyfrvxos  (iv.  3)  who  follows  a practical  career 
enjoys  the  secondary  kind  of  evdcupovia. 

Do  you  find  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  perfect 
life  in  any  way  defective  P 

Most  people  do.  A life  of  merely  intellectual  activities 
does  not  seem  to  call  into  play  the  whole  energies  of  the 
complete  man.  The  world  has  usually  been  contemptuous 
of  philosophers — at  least  in  their  lifetime. 

What  is  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  scope  (or 
limits)  of  State-interference? 

Its  scope  is  all-embracing;  it  should  have  no  limits.  The 
State  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a great  educational  power; 
the  true  statesman  is  the  educator  of  the  citizens  (x.  9,  §§  9, 
11-14;  i.  2,  §§  4-8).  (The  statesman  as  educator,  p.  49.) 
[The  antithesis  between  ‘ laissez  faire  ’ and  ‘ socialism  ’ or 
‘ paternal  government  ’ that  we  hear  so  much  of  nowadays 
had  never  occurred  to  Aristotle.] 

6 Men  cannot  be  made  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.’ 
What  view  would  Aristotle  take  of  this  ? 
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Of  course  no  mere  legislative  fiat  will  make  men  moral. 
Parliament  or  any  other  legislative  body  might  pass  a law, 
4 That  men  be  hereafter  moral/  and  the  effect  would  not  be 
appreciable.  But  Parliament,  and  any  other  government, 
does  wield  enormous  educational  power  (taking  ‘ education  ’ 
in  its  fullest  sense),  and  so  may  shape  almost  without  limit 
the  character  and  tastes  of  the  citizens.  (See  above,  and 
pp.  45,  46.)  [N.B. — It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  small  size  of  Greek  city-states  rendered  the  action  of 
government  much  more  direct  and  easy  than  in  the  huge 
nation-states  of  to-day.] 

Explain  briefly — 

(1)  Sophistry.  The  sophists  were  men  who  seem  to 
have  had  this  in  common,  that  they  pretended  to  know  what 
they  did  not  know,  and  for  money  pretended  to  teach  what 
they  did  not  teach.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  be  too  severe 
towards  the  sophists ; if  they  did  bewilder  plain  folk,  they  set 
them  thinking.  From  their  day  ‘ sophistry  ’ has  come  to 
mean  a dishonest  ostentation  and  application  of  knowledge. 

(2)  Philosophy.  The  activity  of  vovs , the  pursuit  of 
aofpia  (wisdom),  i.  e.  of  the  highest  and  ideal  truth,  rj  nepl  ra 
dvOpumva  ^iKoao^ia  embraces  politics  and  ethics  (x.  9,  § 22). 
[Philosophy  is  the  antithesis  to  sophistry ; the  philosopher  is 
genuine,  the  sophist  is  not.  But  one  philosopher  will  often 
call  another  a sophist.] 

(3)  Science.  iTrLarfjprj,  organized  knowledge,  i.  e.  know- 
ledge regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  ra  kcl66\ov  (general 
truths,  laws),  x.  9,  § 15.  The  object  of  eWr^/zq  is  only 
knowledge  (p.  61). 

Criticize  the  following  statements  from  Aristotle’s 
point  of  view. 

(1)  ‘Virtue  is  its  own  reward/ 

True,  if  it  means  only  that  the  virtuous  man  takes  pleasure 
in  the  practice  of  virtue;  the  reward  of  virtue  is  moral 
satisfaction,  the  approval  of  conscience  (p.  48). 

Not  true,  if  it  is  taken  to  imply  that  virtue  is  identical  with 
happiness  (evdaipovld)  (p.  8). 
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(2)  * The  end  justifies  the  means/ 

True,  for  ultimately  only  the  end  can  justify  the  means; 
means  are  only  taken  for  the  sake  of  an  end.  But  one  must 
be  careful  that  the  ‘end’  in  question  is  a true  and  worthy 
end,  and  that  the  means  are  the  best  means.  The  proverb 
is  usually  invoked  when  either  end  or  means  or  both  are 
questionable;  Aristotle  nowhere  sanctions  an  unscrupulous 
choice  of  means. 

(3)  £ One  cannot  have  too  much  of  a good  thing/ 

Certainly  not  of  the  goods  of  the  soul ; but  the  goods  of 

the  body  and  external  good  may  by  abuse  become  a curse 
instead  of  a blessing. 

(4)  ‘ Vice  is  ignorance/ 

Yes,  but  criminal  ignorance,  for  which  a man  must  be  held 
responsible  (p.  22). 

(5)  ‘ Virtue  is  knowledge/ 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  virtue  always  involves  know- 
ledge. But  mere  knowledge  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  of 
virtue  (ii.  4,  § 3 : p.  18). 

How  does  Aristotle  criticize — 

(a)  The  ‘Delian  epigram'  (i.  8,  § 14)? 

($)  OuSet?  i<(bv  novypos  ovb'  clkchv  paicap  (iii.  5,  § 4)  p 


Aristotle's  Definitions  : 

Note, — (1)  How  much  trouble  Aristotle  devotes  to  the 
framing  of  definitions. 

[In  Ethics  and  Politics  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
controversy  than  the  want  of  precise  and  accepted  definitions 
of  terms.  A quarrel  often  ends  with  the  discovery  that  people 
are  using  the  same  word  in  very  different  senses.] 

(2)  His  method  of  defining: 

(a)  B y genus  and  differentia , e.  g.  in  defining  apery,  he  first 
finds  in  ii.  5 what  it  is,  what  is  its  genus  {tl  earn  ii.  5,  § 1, 
to  yevos  ii.  6,  § 1);  then  in  the  next  chapter  he  goes  on  to  find 
its  specific  differentia  ( noia  tls  ii.  6,  § 1 : cp.  to  ’Idiov  i.  7,  § 12). 
Cp.  his  procedure  with  evdcupovia,  npoalpeo-is,  &c. 


(/3)  He  is  fond  of  working  his  way  to  a definition  through 
a series  of  negatives , i.  e.  to  prove  what  a thing  is,  he  begins 
by  excluding  what  it  is  not . This  is  known  in  Logic  as  the 
£ Method  of  Elimination.’  Good  instances  of  this  procedure 
are  to  be  found  in  iii.  6 (on  avdpela),  in  iii.  io  (on  o-axfrpoo-vvr]), 
in  iii.  2,  §§  3-15  (on  7rpoaiparis),  in  iii.  3,  §§  1-7  (on  povXcvo-Ls). 
Others  may  be  collected. 

(y)  He  applies  to  his  definitions  the  test  of  facts  and  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  His  aim  is  not  to  reject  the  popular  use 
of  terms,  but  to  clear  them  up , to  free  them  from  the 
ambiguities  that  lurk  in  them  (p.  30). 

A selection  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  Aristotle’s 
definitions  may  be  useful  for  committal  to  memory. 

(1)  €u8cup,(ma  = ivipyeia  kcit  aperrjv  ( iv  /3i'a>  reXetw) 

(>•  7,  §§  15,  16:  p.  7). 

(2)  aper^  = e£ts  TzpoaiperiKT /,  iv  pccrorrjTL  ovaa  ttj  npos  rjpas, 
(opKrpivrj  Xdya>  kcll  <w?  av  6 (ftpovipos  6pL(T€L€V  (ii.  6,  § 1 5 * P*  1 8). 


(3)  to  eKOuaioy  = ov  rj  ap\V  adr&)  eidori  rd  icaG*  €Kckttcl  iv  01s 
rj  npagis  (iii.  I,  § 20:  p.  2 1.  And  for  to  fiiaiov,  § 12). 

(4)  irpoatpeats  = fiovXevTiicr)  ope£is  tcov  i(f>  r)plv  (iii.  3,  § 19). 

= TO  €K.OV(TlOV  TO  7TpO^€^OvX€Vp€VOV  (iii.  2 , 

§§  17), 

= to  €K  Trjs  ftovXfjs  npoKpidiv  (iii.  3,  § 1 7 * 

p-  23)- 


irpocuperov 


(5)  XP1lfJLaTa  = 7r«I/ra  °(T(DV  h vopicrpaTL  peTpelrai  (iv.  I,  § 2). 

(6)  vop,os  = Xoyos  cL7ro  tlvos  (j)povr)cr€(DS  kcu  vov  (x.  9,  § 1 2). 


Aristotle’s  employment  of  the  argument  from 
Analogy. 


Briefly,  he  uses  it  rather  sparingly,  but  never  abuses  it. 
He  never  lets  the  whole  weight  of  his  argument  rest  on  it ; 
in  other  words  he  employs  it  rather  for  illustration  than  for 
proof.  The  following  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  : — 

(1)  Aristotle  proves  by  it  that  man,  qua  man,  i.e.  as 
a rational  creature,  must  have  some  epyov  (function)  (i.  7, 
§§  10,  II  : p.  7). 

On  the  other  hand  Aristotle  steadily  protests  against  false 
and  loose  analogies. 
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(2)  He  dwells  at  length  on  the  analogy  between  art  and 
virtue,  but  with  the  object  of  showing  that  it  will  only  hold 
up  to  a certain  point  (pp.  52,  53). 

(3)  In  treating  the  virtues  and  vices,  he  always  confines 
the  meaning  of  terms  to  their  strict  sense,  and  resists  the 
tendency  to  stretch  them  to  cover  ‘analogous'  cases,  e. g. 
dvbpeia  iii.  6,  especially  §§  3,  4,  or(o(ppo(rvvrj  iii.  10  (p.  30). 

Aristotle’s  employment  of  illustrations.  From  what 
sources  does  he  generally  draw  his  illustrations  ? 

(1)  The  principle  on  which  he  uses  them  is  stated  (ii.  2,  § 6) 

del  yap  virep  twv  d(pav wv  tois  (pavepols  paprvpiois  xp^o-tfat,  the 

visible  serves  to  illustrate  the  invisible.  Aristotle's  aim  is 
always  to  enable  the  reader  to  realize  the  unfamiliar  by  an 
appeal  to  the  familiar. 

(2)  His  sources  are  very  various,  e.  g. : — 

(a)  The  arts  (e.  g.  medicine,  painting,  shoemaking,  harp- 
playing, flute-playing,  house-building,  &c.). 

(3)  Geometry  (e.g.  iii.  3,  § 11 ; i.  13,  § 10). 

(y)  The  body  (e.g.  ii.  2,  §§  6,  8 ; i.  13,  § 15)- 
(5)  Mythology  and  the  poets  (p.  65). 

(e)  Greek  institutions  (e.  g.  the  Olympic  games,  i.  8,  § 9 ; 
cp.  i.  4,  § 5). 

What  is  the  relation  between — 

(1)  Virtue  and  happiness  (euSaipcma)  ? (pp.  18,  19.) 

(2)  Pleasure  (rj&okrj)  and  happiness?  (p.  48.) 

(3)  External  prosperity  (to.  cktos  dyaGd,  euTjpepia, 
eucTrjpi'a,  euTuxta)  and  happiness?  (i.  8,  §§  15-17;  x.  8, 
§§  9-12:  pp.  19,  44.)  ^ 

The  practice  of  the  r)6u<a\  dpeTai,  e.  g.  peyaLkonpintia  demands 
a larger  equipment  of  external  goods  than  the  (3Los  GccoprjTiKos, 
the  highest  evhaipovia  (x.  8,  §§  4-6).  In  all  cases,  however, 
external  goods  are  instruments  ( dpyava ),  which  may  be  either 
used  or  abused  (i.  8,  § 15). 

(4)  External  prosperity  and  virtue  ? See  preceding. 
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(5)  Virtu©  and  pleasure?  To  what  extent  and 
within  what  limits  is  it  true  that  virtuous  conduct 
is  pleasurable?  (p.  48.) 

(6)  Appetite  (cmOufua)  and  pleasure  (1^80^)  ? 'Hdovrj, 
i.  e.  the  lower  pleasures,  always  the  object  of  imOvpia. 

(7)  dPeT11  and  epyoy?  (ii.  6,  §§  2,  3;  i.  7,  §§  10-14.) 
Nothing  is  objectless;  everything  in  the  world  has  its  proper 
function,  purpose,  or  part  (Zpyov)  to  fulfil,  and  its  virtue  or 
excellence  consists  in  fulfilling  it.  The  aperr)  then  of  anything, 
e.  g.  eye,  horse,  man,  consists  in  the  right  performance  of 
its  function  or  object  (e kclcttov  S*  eu  Kara  TTjV  olKclav  aperrjv  a7i ro- 
reAeirai  i.  7,  § 1 4 ; fj  tov  avQ poonov  apcrr;  €irj  av  fj  ctjis  a<p  fjs  ayaOos 
avOpconos  yiverai  ko.1  a(p’  rjs  ev  to  eavrov  cpyov  ano§w(Tei  ii.  6,  § 3). 

(8)  Trd0os  and  e^is?  irdOos  and  dpeT^  ? (pp.  13,  28.) 

(9)  SumjjLis  and  e£is  ? (p.  13.) 

(10)  Sumfjus  and  e^epyeia?  dvvapis  is  the  mere  capacity, 
evepyeia  the  exercise  of  that  capacity. 

(11)  e£is  and  eyepyeia?  (ii.  1,  2 : pp.  13,  14.) 

(12)  cjjponqtns  and  T|0ucr)  dp€Ti]  ? (pp.  43,  45.) 

(13)  Pou\r](Tis,  pouXeuais,  irpoaipeais,  Trpd|is  ? (pp.  24,  25.) 


What  is  the  Distinction  between — 

(1)  e£is  and  ivip ycia?  (ii.  1,  2:  p.  13;  i.  8,  § 9 : p.  8.) 

(2)  ciraiyos,  Tip rf,  eyKWfnoi' ? (i.  12  : pp.  10,  1 1.) 

(3)  &PeTV  and  tex*'1)  ? (ii.  4,  § 3 : PP- 16>  52, 53-)  The  exer- 
cise  of  rexvr]  is  7ro'i7](Tis — making  something ; of  dp€rr)  is  npagis. 

(4)  to  iKOuaioi'  and  TO  TTpocupeToy  ? (iii.  2,  § 2 : p.  23.) 

(5)  PouXtjais  and  pouXcuats  (PouXrj)  ? (p.  23.) 

(6)  em0up.ia,  pouXrjo-is,  ope^is  ? 

Aristotle  has  not  distinguished  them  very  precisely ; but  we 
may  note  that  («)  emOvpLa  = lust,  appetite,  passion — a force 
that  strives  against  reason.  ’ EnLdvpia  always  has  an  evil 
connotation ; generally  used  therefore  of  the  lower  appetites 
(iii.  11,  §§  1-3).  (/3)  ' fiovXrjais  = wish  (iii.  4),  i.  e.  the  rational 
wish  of  a human  being,  as  opposed  to  mere  gusts  of  passion. 
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(y)  opetjis,  a perfectly  general  term — translate  ‘desire/  e. g. 
i.  13,  § 18. 

(7)  euScupuy  and  paicdpios?  (i.  10,  §§  14,  16;  x.  8,  § 8.) 
M cucapios  has  a more  perfect  and  absolute  sense  than  cvdaifio) v ; 
the  former  is  an  epithet  appropriate  to  the  gods,  the  latter  to 
men.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Aristotle  always  accentuates 
this  distinction,  for  e.  g.  i.  12,  § 4,  the  words  seem  used 
interchangeably. 

(8)  <J>uais  and  yopos  ? e.  g.  i.  3,  § 2.  This  distinction  was 
a great  weapon  of  the  sophists,  who  were  fond  of  appealing 
from  the  ‘ artificial , and  ‘ conventional ' to  ‘ nature ’ — whatever 
‘ nature'  might  mean.  But  Aristotle  protested  against  them, 
that  ‘ Art  is  man’s  nature/  i.  e.  that  man,  a social  and  political 
creature,  is  born  to  live  under  laws  and  governments  and 
institutions  ( avOpconos  (pvaei  ttoXitikos). 

(9)  dyyowi'  irpaTTeu'  and  dyyoiay  irpdrreiv?  (iii.  1, 
§§  14-18:  p.  22.) 

(10)  dfcouo-ioy  and  oux  ckouctioi/?  (iii.  1,  § 13:  p.  22.) 

(11)  4>po^rjcrts  and  yous?  (pp.  43,  45.) 

(12)  xa^^os  and  d\a£wi/?  (p.  40.) 

(13)  juiiKp6v|/uxo5  and  el'pcoi/  P (p.  40.) 

(14)  to  tou  TTpayparos  \l£<jov  and  to  pea ov  to  7rpos  rjpas  P 
(ii.  6,  §§  4-8:  p.  17.) 

(15)  to  Ka0o\ou  and  to  kcxG3  cKaaToy?  (e.  g.  x.  9,§§  15,  16: 
p.  47.)  Compare  Aristotle's  distinction  between  i ) nadSKov 
ayvoia  and  f]  KaO ’ exaara  ayvoia  (iii.  I,  § 15  : p.  22). 

(16)  dpx*n  and  opycwoi/?  The  apxn  is  the  efficient  cause, 
the  originator  of  an  action  ; opyava  are  instruments  (i.  8,  § 15). 

(17)  eiraywy^,  aiaGrjais,  eGtapog  ? (i.  7,  § 21  : p.  4.) 

(18)  emaTrjpir]  and  e pireipia?  (x.  9,  §§  15,  16.) 

(19)  emaT^pT)  and  tc'x^  ? ’ E7ncrTr)p.r)  always  theoretical; 

T€\vrj  practical.  ’Emo-Typr),  organized  knowledge ; rexyr), 
systematized  production.  'EmdTrjprj  ends  in  the  knowledge 
of  something  ; rexvrj  in  the  making  of  something. 

(20)  pios,  i|/uxii  ? 

Pios  = way  of  life,  career  (e.  g.  i.  5,  § 1 ; x.  6,  § 8). 

£o>rj  = life,  vitality. 

+ux*n  = the  active  principle  of  life,  the  soul. 
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(21)  d^aXucns  (eupea is)  and  yeVecris  ? (iii.  3,  §§  II,  12: 
pp.  24,  25.) 

(22)  to  on  and  to  Sum  P (i.  4,  § 7 • p*  4-) 

(23)  t&  yywpijxa  and  t&  yi/wpijia  dirXws  P (i.  4,  § 5 : 
p.  4.) 

How  does  Aristotle  classify  or  analyse — 

(1)  tcXt)  P 

In  two  ways  : i.  (a)  ivepycicu,  (j3)  epya. 

ii.  (a)  final  or  architectonic,  (3)  subordinate  (i.  1 : p.  1). 

(2)  e^epyeiai  ? 

In  two  ways  : i.  (a)  eW pyeiai  kci6’  aura?,  (/3)  eV pyaai  di  erepa, 
x.  6,  § 2 ; i.  1. 

ii.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  activity  into  (a)  7 roi^o-i? 
(reXvr)\  TTOielv,  making ; (/3)  7rpd£is,  npaTTeiv,  acting  (conduct) ; 
(y)  tiecopia,  Oecopclv,  thinking  (contemplation),  e.  g.  x.  8,  § 7. 

(3)  dyaOa  ? 

(a)  Goods  of  the  soul,  (/3)  goods  of  the  body,  (y)  external 
goods  (i.  8,  § 2 : p.  8). 

(4)  dp€TCU  ? 

(a)  diavorjTiKCLL , (/3)  rjOiKai  (i.  1 3,  § 20  : p.  I 2). 

And  the  rjSiKai  dperaL  Aristotle  enumerates  in  his  8iaypa(pr), 
ii.  7.  For  the  apparent  scheme  of  classification,  see  p.  29. 

(5)  ? (pp-  32>  48,  49  ) 

(6)  emOujuai  ? (p.  33.) 

(7)  'l'uX11  P 

In  two  ways:  i.  (i.  7,  §§  12,  13;  i.  13,  §§  11-19:  pp.  7, 
11,  12). 

ii.  ra  eV  ttj  \/fVx?j  yivopeva  rpia  (ii.  5,  § I : P*  *6),  h e*  the 
three  qualities  or  modes  of  the  soul,  ndOr),  bwapeis, 

(8)  aiTia,  amoy  (cause)  ? 

Aristotle  distinguishes  four  kinds — 

(a)  The  final  cause,  or  motive,  to  ov  evena,  i.e.  the  ‘ wherefore/ 

(/3)  The  formal  cause,  to  tl  rjv  eiuat  or  ovaia  (essence) 
(ii.  6,  § 17). 
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(y)  The  efficient  cause,  apx^  e-  g-  a man  is  dpxj)  t&v  npa^cju 
(iii.  5?  § 5 : cp.  iii.  i,  § 20). 

(8)  The  material  cause,  v\rj  (e.  g.  i.  3,  § 1 ; i.  7,  § 18). 

Take  a simple  illustration:  a work  of  sculpture.  The 

motive  or  final  cause  is,  let  us  say,  the  sculptor’s  desire  to 
earn  a living ; the  formal  cause  is  the  idea  or  picture  of  the 
statue  in  the  sculptor’s  brain ; the  efficient  cause  is  the  sculptor 
himself;  and  the  material  cause  is  the  block  of  marble  which 
he  chisels. 

Again,  in  iii.  3,  § 7 we  meet  with  a summary  classification 
of  originating  or  efficient  causes  (apxai) : Alriat  Sokovo- lv  tlvai 
(f>v(ris  Kal  avayKr)  Kat  tvx’ h * TL  vovs  Kai  nav  to  8l  avOptonov, 
A similar  classification  is  implied  in  i.  9,  § 5. 

(9)  ayvoia ? (iii.  I,  § 15:  p.  22.) 

In  what  different  senses  are  the  following  terms 
used  by  Aristotle  ? 

(0  “PX’i- 

(1)  A starting-point ; e.  g.  apx> ) yap  to  oti  (i.  4,  § 6).  Thence 

it  acquires  two  special  senses : (a)  first  principle,  general 

truth,  e.  g.  i.  4,  § 5 : p.  4 ; (/3)  the  originating  or  efficient 

cause,  e.g.  man  is  dPXh  irpd^v  (iii.  5,  § 5 ; iii.  3,  § 15; 

cp.  iii.  1,  § 20 : p.  21). 

(ii)  rule,  dominion,  e.  g.  ol  iv  dpxfj  (i.  9,  § 8). 

(2)  dpeTi 7 has  a wider  and  a narrower  use. 

(a)  excellence  (e.  g.  ii.  6,  § 2). 

(0)  human  virtue  either  intellectual  or  moral. 

[The  old  use  of  ‘ virtue ' will  also  translate  the  first  sense.] 

(3)  aur0T)cns. 

(a)  sensation — or  one  of  the  senses  (ii.  1,  § 4) — perception 
(i-  7,  § 21). 

(0)  intuition,  tact,  (moral)  perception  (e.  g.  ii.  9,  § 8). 

(4)  Sumjns. 

(a)  power,  influence. 

(3)  capacity,  potentiality  (e.  g.  ii.  5,  § 2). 

(y)  =t(x"V  (i-  1,  § 4;  i-  2,  § 3). 
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(5)  ?PY01'- 

(a)  product,  or  work  of  art  (i.  2,  § 2). 

(3)  function,  e.  g.  to  epyov  tov  avOpoonov  (i.  7,  § 10). 

(6)  Xoyos,  original  meaning  speech  or  thought.  Hence  it 
has  acquired  the  following  special  senses : 

(а)  reason  (e.g.  i.  7,  § 13). 

(3)  argument,  syllogism  (e.g.  i.  8,  § i). 

(y)  definition  (e.g.  ii.  6,  § 17). 

(б)  ratio,  proportion. 

(7)  oucua. 

(a)  essence  (ii.  6,  § 17). 

(0)  wealth,  property  (iv.  i,  §§  5,  30;  iii.  11,  § 8). 

(8)  4>ucti$. 

(a)  nature,  as  we  speak  of ‘the  laws  of  nature’  (e.g.  ii.  1,  § 2). 
(3)  human  nature,  natural  disposition  as  opposed  to  ac- 
quired habits  (e.  g.  x.  9,  § 6). 

(y)  =p€pos  in  i.  13,  § 15- 

(9)  TOl  TToXlTUCa. 

(a)  politics  (x.  9,  § 18). 

(3)  citizen  troops  (iii.  8,  § 9). 

(10)  aireipos. 

(a)  inexperienced  in  (e.g.  i.  3,  § 5). 

0)  to  cineipov , 6 the  limitless  ’ (ii.  6,  § 14). 


Aristotle’s  reference  to  Persons,  &c. 

I.  Philosophers. 

Socrates.  (i)  dvdp6ta  = €7Ti(TTr]pT]  (iii.  8,  § 6). 

(2)  an  dp<o v (iv.  7,  § 14). 

Plato.  (i)  evioi  S’  &OVTO  napa  ret  7 roXXa  raOra  ayatfa  aXXo  rt 
avTO  eivai , 6 *ai  rourots  ndcrcv  oltiov  ecrri  tov  elvai  ayada  (i.  4, 

§ 3).  The  opinion  held  by  Plato  and  his  followers. 
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(2)  Should  method  be  inductive  or  deductive?  (i.  4,  § 5.) 

(3)  naiScla  (ii.  3,  § 2). 

Anacharsis.  7 Tai(eiv  oncos  arnovhd(r)  (x.  6,  § 6). 

Anaxagoras.  The  evbaipuv  would  probably  seem  ‘a  queer 
sort  of  fish ' (. utottos  tls)  to  the  world  (x.  8,  § 1 1). 

Eudoxus  pleaded  the  claims  of  pleasure  to  the  first  prize 

( crvvrjyoprjo-cu  7 rep\  tcov  dpLoretuv  rrj  rjdovfj  i.  12,  § 5)* 

Heraclitus.  Harder  to  strive  with  pleasure  than  with 
anger  (ii.  3,  § 10). 

Solon,  (i)  rehos  opav  (i.  10,  § i). 

(2)  In  praise  of  moderate  wealth  (x.  8,  § 11). 

Pythagoreans.  Virtue,  n epas,  to  Trent parr pivov ) vice,  to 
aneipov  (ii.  6,  § 1 4). 

Cynics.  Virtues,  dnaQeiai  ko\  rjpepLcu  (ii.  3,  § 5 ; but  not 
named). 

Sophists.  (1)  Professed  to  teach  politics,  being  incom- 
petent (x.  9,  § 18). 

(2)  Confused  people's  ideas  of  good  and  evil  (i.  3,  § 2, 
not  named;  iii.  4,  § 3,  not  named). 

II.  Poets. 

Homer.  (1)  Calypso’s  (really  Circe’s)  advice  (ii.  9,  § 3). 

(2)  (iii.  3,  § 18.) 

(3)  To  illustrate  avbpeia  (iii.  8,  §§  2,  4,  10).  To  illustrate 
cniOvpia  (iii.  1 1 , § I ). 

(4)  (iv.  3.  § 25-) 

Hesiod,  (i.  4,  § 7.) 

Theognis.  Tf  words  could  make  men  good,’  &c.  (x.  9,  § 3). 

Simonides.  The  liberal  man,  ra>  ovk  apeo-Kopevos 

(iv.  1,  § 27). 

Aeschylus.  Revealed  the  mysteries  (iii.  1,  § 17). 

Euripides.  Justified  Alcmaeon  for  killing  his  mother 
(iii.  1,  § 8). 
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III.  Miscellaneous. 

Milo,  iii.  6,  § 7. 

Sardanapalus,  i.  5,  § 3. 

Endymion,  x.  8,  § 7. 

Helen,  ii.  9,  § 6. 

Priam,  i.  9,  §§  11,  14. 

The  Spartan  and  Cretan  legislators,  i.  13,  § 3 ; x.  9, 
§ 13.  Spartan  dress,  iv.  7,  § 15 ; iii.  8,  § 16;  iv.  3,  § 25. 

The  Megarians — banausic,  iv.  2,  § 20. 

The  Argives,  iii.  8,  § 16. 

The  Celts,  iii.  7,  § 7.  The  Scyths,  iii.  3,  § 6. 

The  following  list  of  phrases  and  words  is  intended  (1)  to 
be  supplementary;  (2)  to  enable  the  student  to  test  his 
familiarity  with  the  Ethics.  The  aim  in  selection  and  arrange- 
ment is  only  a practical  one. 

A.  tcl  im^qTovpeva  nep'i  ttjp  evbaipov'iav,  i.  8,  § 5 ) to  A rjXiciKov 

eV iy pappa,  i.  8,  §14;  TCTpaycovos  avev  \js6yov,  i.  10,  § II  j di 
dvacfropas,  i.  12,  § 3 : cp.  iv.  6,  § 6;  6 op6bs  \6yos , ii.  2,  § 2 ; 

1)  dpdrjj  i.  7,  § 19  ] to  opObv  twp  tjOlkcop  (apercbv)  X.  8,  § 3 ; to 

7 rados  eyieexpcoapevov  to>  filed , ii.  3,  § 8 ; ra  rot?  rjBeai  KaTeiX^ppeva, 
X.  9,  § 5 ; avvex.es  kcu  dicuperov , ii.  6,  § 4 ; rj  dpiOpijTiicr)  dvaXoyla , 

ii.  6,  § 7 ; o Xoyos  6 tl  rjv  eivai  Xeyoov,  ii.  6,  § 1 7 ; at  Xoyucal 
aperal , ii.  7?  § 16  ; Kara  top  bevrepov  (pcniL  nXovv,  ii.  9,  § 4 ; Kara 
top  Kaipop , iii.  I,  § 6 ; TO  rjyovpepov , iii.  3,  § I 7 ; Kavcov  Kcii  peTpovf 

iii.  4,  § 5 ; Kara  fJL€T(i(popdv , iii.  6,  § 3 ; #ca0’  bpoioT-qra,  iii.  6,  § 4 ; 

Kara  avpfiePrjKos,  iii.  10,  § 5 ' X.  8,  § 8 ; vnoOeaecos,  iv.  9,  § 7 > 

dvanXfjpcoaLS  rrjs  evbelas,  iii.  II,  § 3 ; dncoXeid  tls  avTov , iv.  I,  § 5 ; 

TOKLarcii  Kara  piKpa  Kal  em  ttoXXw,  iv.  I,  § 40;  ipaviaras  yapuccos 
eaTLcov , Kai  Koopcodo'is  ^op^ycoi/  eV  t^  napodco  7rop(f)vpav  elaffiepcov, 
ebanep  oi  M eyupoi,  iv.  2,  § 20  ; 17  tcov  AaKebvcop  eaSrjs,  iv.  , § 1 5 ; 
KvieXconucobs  OepiaTevcov  naldcov  rjd  dXo'^oo,  X.  9,  § 1 3 ; Xoyot 
ducavueol  Ka\  brjprjyopLKol , X.  9,  § 1 8 ; avvaycoyai  tcov  vopcov  Kai  toop 
7roXiT€icbv,  X.  9,  § 21  : cp.  § 23  ; rj  nepl  to  dv6pu>7reia  <piXoaocf)ia, 
X.  9,  § 22. 

B.  erraycoyr 7,  i.  7,  § 21  ; diaycoyfj,  iv.  8,  § I ,*  avvaycoyi /,  X.  9, 
§ 21  ; avyypdp.pa.Ta , X.  9,  § 21  ; avvaXXaypaTa , ii.  I,  § 7 • X.  8, 
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§ I)  77 poo’Tny/JLcij  iii.  12,  § 8;  narpiKT]  npoara^iSy  X.  9,  § 12) 
emTrjdcvpaTa , X.  9,  § 8 ; ra  drjpLovpyovpeva , i.  3,  § I ; ra  kvk\(d, 

iii.  9,  § 3 ; ra  eyKVKXia,  i.  5?  § 6 ; ot  igcDTcpiKol  \6yoi}  i.  1 3,  § 9 ; 
ra  Tpa)t#ca,  i.  9,  § 1 1 ; ra  dpicrTHa,  i.  12,  § 5;  ra  ndkiTiKa,  iii.  8, 
§ 9 : X.  9,  § 18 ; eViTroXafeii',  inuTokaioTtpov,  i.  4,  § 4 : iv.  8,  § 4 : 

i.  5,  § 4 ; evdexeo-Oai  (passim) ; arrohex^OaLy  i.  3,  § 4 : iv.  6,  § 3 ; 
€v$€LKvu(r8ai,  i.  3,  § 4 ) iy^piov^  i.  12,  § 6 ; Kapupdia,  iv.  8,  § 6 ; 
xoprjyt'iv,  iv.  2,  § II  ; XW1'0)  x-  § 4;  Kexoprjyrjpevos,  i.  IO, 
§ 15;  cvijpepia,  i.  8,  § 17;  evcypla,  i.  8,  § 6;  ifpefiia^n.  3,  § 5 ; 
yemzSas,  i.  10,  § 12  ; yevvrjTTjs,  iii.  5,  § 5 y to  O’vyyei /es,  iii.  1 2,  § 7 ; 
( Tvp(j)V€crT€pov , iv.  I,  § 37  j a(f)V€(TT€poi , X.  9,  § 10;  evffivta,  iii.  5, 
§ 17  ; TO  7rpo(T<fiopov , X.  9,  § 15;  ro  7rapa<p€p6p€vov , i.  1 3,  § 16; 
7 repKptpeia,  i.  13,  § 10 ; 01  nenrjpwpevoL,  i.  9,  § 4 ; ro  TreirtpcicrpevoVy 

ii.  6,  § 14 ; nepas,  iii.  6,  § 6 ; (rvpnepao-pa,  i.  8,  § I ; 7T aiSta,  X.  6, 

§§  6,  7 ; 'Traideia,  ii.  3,  § 2 ; aKpoarrjs,  i.  3,  § 5 ; aKpoTrjs , ii.  6,  § 1 7 ; 
dKparrjs , iii.  2,  § 4 ; o-vveais,  i.  1 3,  § 1 9 : X.  9,  § 20  ; diavoia,  iii.  2, 

§ 17  • iii.  IO,  § 2 : X.  9,  § 18;  vnovoia , iv.  8,  § 6 ; aiVxpoXoyi'a, 

iv.  8,  §6,*  aKpifiokoyia,  iv.  2,  § 8 ; avOpconoKoyos,  iv.  3,  § 31  • 

aSoXe'cr^s,  iii-  IO,  § 2 ; dirjyrjTLKos,  iii.  IO,  § 2 ; yacTTpipapyos,  iii.  II, 
§ 3 >*  d\j/o(j)dyos}  iii.  10,  § 10;  KVfuvonpio-Trjs,  iv.  i,  § 39  ; Xg>7to- 
fivTTjSylV,  I,  § 43  ; dpxiOecopos,  iv.  2,  § 2 ; darrelos,  iv.  3,  §5;  napprj- 
c naarr)?,  iv.  3,  § 28  ) avdcKacrTos,  IV.  7,  § 4 ,*  dva\yr)Tos , iii.  7?  § 7 > 

dvaiadrjTos,  ii.  7?  § 3 ^ oopyrjdia , iv.  5j  § 5 7 KakoKayaO'ia , iv.  3, 

§16;  avdpcodrjSy  ii.  9,  § 7 >*  dvdpanodadrjs , i.  5?  § 3 ; oKvrjpos,  iv.  3, 
§ 35 ; oyKrjpoUj  iv.  7,  § 14 ; oyKos,  x.  7,  § 8 ; tfa&np,  iii.  8,  § 8 ; 
i&ov,  i.  7,  § 12;  a6\ios}  i.  IO,  § 14;  a#Xoz>,  i.  9,  § 3 ; dpeXcia, 
iii-  5>  § 9>  pcrapeXeia,  iii.  I,  §13;  cVt/ifXcta,  X.  9,  § 9 ; opl&iv, 
ii.  6,  § 15;  dQopi&iv,  iii.  3,  § 17;  dfoopivTov,  iii.  3,  § 10; 
egoplfau,  X.  9,  § IO  ; ra  evnpa,  iv.  3,  § 27  ,*  ra  eVfio^  iv.  7,  §§  2, 
14  J ra  vnoyvLa,  iii.  6,  § IOJ  dOavarl^ei v,  X.  7.  § 8;  avOpomcv- 
ecrQaiy  X.  8,  § 6)  dvbpL^ea-Oaiy  iii.  6,  § 12  ^ dirocrxokd^eiVj  x.  6, 
§4;  cr7rov8d£€iv,  x.  6,  § 6 ; TrpovTrdpxtw,  i.  ii,  § 4 : iv.  2,  § 14  : 
x.  9,  §§  8,  14  ; eVayyeXXeo'^at,  X.  9,  §§  1 8,  2 0 ) diciKelcrOai,  ii.  5, 
§ 4 : x.  8,  § 13 ; SidOeo-is,  ii.  8,  § 1 ; iniboo-is,  i.  7>  § J7  • ii-  8, 
§ 8;  adeKao-Tos,  ii.  9,  § 6 ; V7repoxr),  i.  7 ? § 1 4 ? tfiawaaia,  iii.  5, 
§17;  acTKrjcns,  i.  9,  § 3 ; aipecris,  ii.  3,  § 7 ; nepiypafpf),  i.  7,  § 1 7 ; 
diaypacfrr),  ii.  7?  § I > 7r apayyeXia,  ii.  2,  § 4 ; ro  Stort,  i.  4,  § 7 l 
(uXoyrjy  X.  9,  § 20,*  opyavov , i.  8,  § 15*  iii-  3>  § 1 4 j r<*  Trpos-  ra 
reXr 7?  iii.  3,  § 1 1 ; ra  Xoind,  iii.  5,  § 18;  aTroXautrrtKos*,  i.  5,  § 2. 
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